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BRAVEST  DEEDS. 


CAPTAIN  ASH  RAISED  HIS  HAT. 


Amid  the  Storm  of  Lead. 


The  Bravest  Deed  I  Ever  Saw. 

On  a  stormy  morning  in  February,  1864, 
my  division  of  cavalry,  accompanied  by 
three  batteries  of  light  artillery,  marched 
from  its  camps  in  front  of  Culpeper  Court 
House,  Virginia,  with  instructions  to 
recon noiter  the  left  of  the  enemy’s  line 
on  the  Rapidan  River,  and  determine  the 
force  in  that  direction  without  bringing  on 
a  general  engagement. 

A  force  of  Confederate  cavalry  which 
was  on  picket  duty  on  Robinson  River,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rapidan,  was  easily  driven 
in,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day  we 
started  we  found  ourselves  face  to  face 
with  the  enemy,  with  the  Rapidan  River 
between  us. 

Early  the  following  morning  the  cavalry 
and  artillery  moved  toward  the  river  in 
our  front,  and  a  lively  skirmish  with  small 
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arms,  accompanied  by  artillery,  commenced 
and  was  well  sustained  on  both  sides. 

The  result  was  far  from  satisfactory. 
Do  what  we  would,  the  enemy  persistently 
declined  to  show  force  beyond  what  was 

necessary  to  engage 
our  skirmish  -  line  ; 
and  he  uncovered  but 
a  gun  or  two  at  inter¬ 
vals  along  his  lines  to 
reply  to  our  artillery. 

We  could  plainly 
make  out  long  and 
formidable  breast¬ 
works  on  the  farther 
bank  of  the  river  ;  but  whether  these  were 
occupied  by  many  or  few  soldiers,  our  best 
efforts  and  most  ingenious  plans  failed  to 
discover.  The  entire  morning  was  spent 
in  these  vain  attempts. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  the  only  way 
to  make  the  enemy  show  his  force  was  to 
cross,  or  try  to  cross,  the  ford  in  our  front. 
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If  this  succeeded,  the  enemy  was  to  be 
driven  out  of  his  works,  if  possible  ;  if  not, 
he  would  drive  us  back,  across  the  stream 
with  possibly  severe  loss  to  our  troops. 

Reluctantly,  with  the  realization  of  un¬ 
certainty  under  these  circumstances,  the 
division  was  organized  for  the  work. 

Leading  the  advance-guard,  consisting 
of  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  was  Captain  Ash, 
destined  to  be  the  hero  of  the  occasion. 
Following  this  advance  at  a  proper  distance 
were  the  cavalry  and  artillery  of  the  division, 
properly  formed  for  effecting  a  lodgment 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  river.  This 
stream  was  not  more  than  thirty  yards 
across  in  its  broadest  part,  and  at  this 
season  was  easily  fordable. 

The  instructions  to  Captain  Ash  con¬ 
templated  the  possible  crossing  of  not 
more  than  his  advance-guard,  and  not  all 
of  that  if  the  force  of  the  enemy  should 
be  disclosed  before  all  had  crossed.  In 
this  event,  the  command  was  to  be  held 
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so  as  to  cover  his  retreat  and  protect  him 
from  pursuit. 

Ash  advanced  with  his  squadron  amid 
the  stillness  of  death.  The  skirmish  firing 
and  booming  of  large  guns  which  had 
attended  our  attempts  of  the  morning  were 
hushed,  and  the  silence  which  prevailed 
showed  that  the  enemy  was  intent  on 
keeping  us  in  ignorance  of  his  numbers, 
and  determined  to  make  us  pay  heavily 
for  information. 

The  anxiety  was  intense.  We  knew 
when  the  enemy  opened  fire  at  short  range 
that  the  loss  would  be  great,  and  all  felt 
that  the  advance-guard  must  be  the  first 
and  greatest  sufferers. 

Ash  with  his  small  command  moved  on. 
The  works  in  front,  gloomy  and  silent, 
denuded  and  stained  by  a  winter  of  thawing 
and  freezing,  seemed  deserted.  Now  the 
few  mounted  men  thrown  to  the  front  of 
the  advance-guard  were  entering  the  ford. 

“  Trot,  march  !  ”  was  the  command,  as 
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Ash  hurried  his  squadron  forward  to  share 
the  shock  with  his  leading  men. 

Many  a  strong  man  in  our  command 
prayed  at  that  moment  for  Ash  and  his 
men.  He  had  now  gained  a  vantage 
position  where,  because  of  a  turn  in  the 
river  above,  he  commanded  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  Confederate  breastworks. 
What  he  saw  no  one  could  tell. 

But  just  then  the  enemy  opened  with  a 
few  scattering  shots,  and  a  withering  volley 
followed.  By  a  motion  rather  than  a 
command,  Ash  intimated  to  his  squadron 
to  seek  cover,  while  he,  bending  forward 
on  his  horse’s  neck,  turned  to  the  right 
and  rode  at  a  rapid  gallop  along  the  river- 
bank  parallel  to  the  enemy’s  works,  followed 
as  he  came  opposite  each  new  part  of  the 
breastworks  with  volley  after  volley. 

There  seemed  no  hope  for  him,  and  we 
watched  with  intense  anxiety,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  horse  and  rider  go 
down.  Yet  both  kept  on  amid  the  storm 
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of  lead  apparently  unhurt.  That  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  help  him  now  was, 
I  doubt  not,  the  thought  in  every  one’s 
mind. 

Suddenly,  as  Ash  reached  another  part 
of  his  route,  where  his  view  of  the  Confed- 
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erate  lines  was  still  more  extended,  he  raised 
his  hat  and  waved  it  over  his  head.  It 
was  a  signal  of  triumph. 

Then  occurred  a  scene  which  has  not 
been  witnessed  since  the  times  of  the 
“joyous  passages  of  arms”  in  the  age  of 
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chivalry.  To  our  amazement,  the  Con¬ 
federates,  moved  by  admiration  for  his 
gallantry,  ceased  to  fire  on  the  intrepid 
horseman.  Instead,  they  mounted  on 
their  breastworks  as  thick  as  they  could 
stand,  and  throwing  their  hats  in  the  air, 
cheered  him  again  and  again,  making  the 
valley  echo  with  their  shouts. 

At  this  Captain  Ash,  taking  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  at  once,  reined  up  his  horse,  and 
turning  toward  the  Confederates,  raised 
his  hat  and  acknowledged  their  cheers 
with  a  graceful  salute  repeated  several 
times.  Then  he  turned  and  rode  leisurely 
into  our  own  lines,  amid  the  cheers  and 
applause  of  his  comrades,  reechoed  by  the 
Confederates. 

He  had  accomplished  the  work  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  and  had  seen,  and 
displayed  to  every  one  else,  a  full  force  of 
infantry  manning  the  Confederate  works. 

The  whole  affair  took  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  read  this  sketch  ;  but  I  thought, 
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and  still  think,  that  it  was  the  bravest  deed 
on  the  part  of  an  individual  that  1  ever 
witnessed. 

Captain  Ash,  in  reporting  to  me  after 
ward,  stated  that  his  scheme  of  developing 
the  enemy’s  force  had  not  occurred  to  him 
until  he  had  reached  the  brink  of  the  river, 
and  found  that  the  enemy  held  their  works 
in  force. 

To  go  on  meant  certain  death  to  many 
of  his  command.  To  retreat  in  the  line  of 
direct  fire  would  be  equally  disastrous. 
The  inspiration  to  do  what  he  did,  ride  rap¬ 
idly  across  their  line  of  aim  and  gradually 
oblique  out  of  range,  suddenly  seized  him. 

His  risk  was  great  and  he  knew  it;  but 
it  was  better  than  any  other  course  that 
presented  itself  to  his  mind.  Men  accom¬ 
plish  in  seconds  under  such  circumstances 
the  thought  of  hours,  with  conclusions 
not  less  correct  than  those  attending  more 
deliberation. 

True,  no  one  could  have  foreseen  that 
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the  excitement  and  rapid  fire  of  the  enemy 
would  so  far  disturb  their  aim  as  to  insure 
the  escape  of  the  Union  officer  unhurt; 
and  still  less  could  the  effect  of  his  intrepid 
conduct  on  the  enemy  have  been  foretold. 

Now,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  the  story 
of  this  heroic  deed  appears  almost  fabulous. 
Then  it  seemed  very  real,  and  all  natural 
enough. 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  as  we  united 
with  the  Confederates  in  cheering  the  bold 
rider,  our  hearts  went  out  to  the  generous 
foe  who  so  well  appreciated  a  gallant  act, 
and  so  chivalrously  acknowledged  it. 

We  were  then  impressed  with  the  fact 
that,  whether  wearing  the  gray  or  the  blue, 
the  true  American  soldier  is  a  worthy 
descendant  of  the  men  who  made  glorious 
the  history  of  chivalry. 

Gen.  Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A. 


Into  Flashing  Depths. 

The  Bravest  Deed  I  Ever  Saw. 

It  was  the  summer  of 
the  terrible  Custer  Massa¬ 
cre  (1876),  and  night  and 
day  we  were  pursuing  the 
Sioux,  hoping  to  overtake 
and  punish  them.  But 
they  had  burned  the  prairie 
grass  before  us,  and  then  seemed  to  have 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Sitting  Bull,  with  a  great  following,  had 
crossed  the  Yellowstone  and  gone  north. 
Crazy  Horse,  a  brilliant  and  daring  leader, 
with  a  host  of  Ogallallas  and  Brules  at  his 
back,  was  known  to  have  made  for  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Bad  Lands  of  western 
Dakota. 

Thither  General  Crook  was  now  leading 
us,  a  column  strong  in  numbers,  for  we 
had  some  forty  companies  of  regulars,  as 
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well  as  a  goodly  force  of  scouts,  packers 
and  others. 

Rations  were  well-nigh  exhausted.  We 
were  living  on  quarter  portions  of  bacon, 
hardtack  and  sugarless  coffee.  We  had 
men  enough  to  overcome  all  the  Indians 
in  Dakota  ;  but  with  starving  horses  and 
half-starving  soldiers  little  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  aggressive  warfare. 

About  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of 
September  9th  the  news  flew  down  the 
column  like  a  flash :  “  Sioux  village — big 
one — fifteen  miles  ahead  !  ” 

Colonel  Mills,  then  a  senior  captain 
serving  with  the  Third  Cavalry,  had  been 
sent  forward  by  General  Crook  two  nights 
before  with  orders  to  push  through  to  the 
Black  Hills  with  his  command,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  picked  horses  and  men  and 
a  pack-train,  load  up  with  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  he  could  buy,  and  hasten  back  to 
meet  us. 

This  very  morning  at  daybreak  he  had 
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dashed  into  the  village  which  his  scouts 
located  during  the  night,  and  was  now 
hanging  on  to  his  prize  until  we  could 
reach  him. 

Well,  we  got  there,  pushing  ahead 
through  mud,  mist  and  rain.  Being  adju¬ 
tant,  I  happened  to  ride  at  the  head  of 
the  column  as  we  neared  the  scene,  and 
so  obtained  a  capital  view  and  a  lasting 
impression  of  the  situation. 

For  the  time  being  there  was  a  lull 
in  the  fight.  Forty-one  big  lodges  were 
scattered  about  the  ravines  in  a  deep 
amphitheater  of  the  craggy  hills  known  as 
Slim  Buttes.  Mills  had  scattered  the 
Indians  just  at  dawn,  captured  a  herd  of 
four  hundred  ponies,  found  several  Seventh 
Cavalry  horses,  one  of  Custer’s  beautiful 
silken  guidons,  Capt.  Myles  Keogh’s 
gauntlets,  and  other  trophies  which  proved 
that  these  fellows  had  been  concerned  in 
the  massacre,  and  that  they  must  be  part 
of  Crazy  Horse’s  big  band. 
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Late  that  afternoon  the  whole  party 
came,  Crazy  Horse  with  hundreds  of  his 
warriors,  and  a  lively  fight  we  had  with 
them  ;  but  meantime  occurred  what  seems 


CRAZY  HORSE  WITH  HIS  WARRIORS. 


to  me  perhaps  the  bravest  thing  I  ever  saw 
in  Indian  warfare. 

“  Look  out  for  that  ravine  !  ”  said  Colonel 
Mills  to  me,  as  I  was  riding  in  among  the 
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lodges.  “There’s  a  wounded  Indian  in 
there,  and  he  has  killed  one  of  my  men.” 

Sure  enough  !  Out  on  the  slopes  near 
the  deep,  brush-hidden  depths  of  the  little 
gorge  a  cavalry  soldier,  Wenzel,  was 
toppled  forward  on  his  knees,  stone-dead, 
and  Sergeant  Hass  had  just  got  a  bullet 
through  the  arm. 

It  was  plain  that  there  must  be  more 
than  one  Indian  in  there,  for  two  quick 
shots  suddenly  rang  out,  and  a  couple  of 
scouts  crossing  the  lowlands  near  the 
mouth  of  the  gully  ducked  their  heads  and 
ran  for  shelter. 

My  orders  required  me  to  place  the  Fifth 
Cavalry  in  position  facing  the  bluffs  to  the 
south  of  the  captured  village.  After  this 
duty  was  performed,  and  I  had  seen  the 
commanders  and  given  them  the  colonel’s 
instructions,  I  had  leisure  to  look  about 
me.  I  did  not  dream  what  a  living  volcano 
there  was  at  the  head  of  that  little  ravine. 

I  had  found  a  little  patch  of  grass  down 
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in  a  sheltered  nook,  and  had  there  picketed 
my  poor  old  troop-horse  and  was  coming 
back  afoot  toward  the  big  lodge  of  skins 
beside  which  the  colonel  had  unsaddled, 
when  1  caught  sight  of  three  or  four 
scouts  and  troopers  crawling  toward  the 
opening  of  the  ravine,  evidently  bent  on 
getting  a  shot  at  the  occupants. 

In  a  moment  those  fellows  were  flattened 
out  on  the  ground  like  a  hunted  squirrel 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  the  moisture¬ 
laden  air  rang  with  shots  as  the  lead 
whizzed  over  their  heads. 

Every  one  seemed  to  wake  up  all  at 
once  to  the  realization  that  there  was  a 
nest  of  redskins  up  at  the  head  of  the 
gully.  Presently  a  concerted  effort  was 
made  to  fetch  them  out. 

Half  a  dozen  officers  and  several  dozen 
soldiers  and  scouts  took  part,  and,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  the  leadership  devolved 
on  one.of  the  handsomest,  bravest,  manliest 
cavalrymen  it  was  ever  my  lot  to  know, 
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Philo  Clark,  then  lieutenant  and  aide-de- 
camp  to  General  Crook. 

I  remember  him  vividly  as  he  looked 
that  day,  the  broad  brim  of  his  scouting 
hat  tossed  back  from  his  forehead,  the 
collar  of  his  buckskin  hunting-shirt  loosely 
fastened  at  the  throat,  no  sign  of  uniform 
about  him,  for  in  those  days  we  rarely 
wore  the  army  blue  on  Indian  campaigns. 

He  came  striding  forward,  rifle  in  hand, 
and  waving  the  men  to  go  in  along  the 
slopes  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  ravine. 
He  himself,  to  my  horror,  coolly  pushed 
straight  forward  into  what  might  be  called 
the  mouth  of  the  gully,  straight  on  past 
the  point  where  the  venturesome  troopers 
had  been  flattened  out  so  short  a  time 
before. 

In  an  instant,  it  seemed  to  me,  the  clump 
of  bushes  at  the  upper  end  began  to  spit 
fire  like  a  Fourth  of  July  mine.  A  blue 
cloud  of  sulphur  smoke  hung  over  the 
Indian  burrow.  The  clatter  of  rifle-shots 
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was  like  that  of  a  Gatling  gun.  Several 
soldiers  dropped  in  their  tracks  along  the 
grassy  slopes. 

Reeling  back  from  the  sudden  shock, 
our  men  at  the  moment  scattered  right  and 
left,  for  we  had  struck  a  formidable  ambush. 
Not  a  vestige  of  an  Indian  could  we  see ; 
yet  that  scooped-out  shelter  of  theirs  was 
evidently  crammed  with  them. 

I  myself  was  over  on  the  right  bank  at 
the  time,  and  ducked  with  amazing  prompt¬ 
itude  when  that  storm  of  fire  and  lead  burst 
on  us.  My  next  thought,  when  I  found 
myself  unhurt,  was  for  Clark.  We  had 
been  warm  friends  from  our  cadet  days  at 
West  Point,  and  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth 
with  fear  for  him. 

There  he  stood,  just  where  I  had  seen 
him  the  instant  before,  with  the  same  quiet 
smile  on  his  face,  never  bending,  never 
swerving,  if  anything  rising  higher  on 
tiptoe,  as  if  striving  to  peer  into  those 
dark,  fire-flashing  depths  up  the  gully. 
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Mechanically  he  was  thrusting  another 
cartridge  into  the  breech  of  his  rifle. 
Bang!  bang!  went  the  Indian  guns. 
Whiz  !  zip!  spat  the  bullets. 

“Down,  Clark!  Down!  ”  shouted  dozens 
of  voices  in  tones  of  agonized  dread. 

“Come  out  of  that,  Philo,  for  heaven’s 
sake!”  yelled  a  Second  Cavalry  man  close 
beside  me.  But  just  as  placidly  and  un¬ 
concernedly  as  he  would  have  strolled  into 
his  troop  stables,  smiling  the  while  at  the 
consternation  he  was  creating,  even  finding 
time  for  a  half-laughing  rejoinder  to  the 
appeal  of  a  comrade  from  our  side,  Clark 
pushed  ahead  until  he  could  peer  in 
through  the  veil  of  smoke,  raised  his  rifle, 
aimed  and  fired. 

Then  as  coolly  he  motioned,  “  Come 
on  !  Come  on  !  ” 

It  was  too  much  for  the  crowd.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  to  make  a  simultaneous  dash. 
In  vain  the  hidden  Indians  fired  and  strove 
to  sweep  the  ravine. 
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A  moment  more  and  brave  old  Captain 
Munson  had  leaped  in  from  one  side  and 
was  half-dragging,  half-lifting  out  some 
terrified  squaws.  Other  willing  hands 
were  passing  out  some  screaming  little 
Indian  children,  so  as  to  get  the  women 
and  papooses  out  of  harm’s  way  before 
closing  accounts  with  the  warriors. 

Then  finding  their  “non-combatants” 
kindly  treated,  instead  of  being  slaughtered, 
as  would  have  been  the  case  had  we  been 
the  besieged,  the  Sioux  called  out  for 
quarter  and  surrendered.  One  old  villain 
who  went  by  the  name  of  American  Horse 
was  already  shot  through  the  body  and 
past  praying  for.  Another  fellow,  who 
called  himself  Charging  Bear,  subsequently 
became  an  Indian  scout  in  our  service,  and 
behaved  very  well.  The  others  were  kept 
as  prisoners  until  we  got  to  the  agency  at 
Red  Cloud. 

I  had  seen  some  Indian  fighting  before 
this  affair,  and  have  been  in  one  or  two 
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campaigns  since ;  but  I  recall  no  piece  of 
individual  daring  and  bravery  and  consum¬ 
mate  coolness  under  fire  to  eclipse  Philo 
Clark’s  exploit  at  Slim  Buttes  in  1876. 

Gallant  fellow  !  He  became  a  captain 
a  few  years  later,  and  was  serving  in  Wash¬ 
ington  City  on  the  staff  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sheridan,  who  thought  the  world 
of  him,  when  death,  which  had  spared  him 
a  hundred  times  over  in  Indian  warfare, 
cut  him  down  in  the  midst  of  peace,  security, 
and  in  the  very  prime  of  a  vigorous  life. 

Gen.  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A. 


H  is  Life  in  H  is  Hands. 


The  Bravest  Deed  I  Ever  Saw. 


In  the  summer  of  1849  the  Seminoles 
assembled  at  Charlotte’s  Harbor,  Florida, 
to  confer  with  the  United  States  military 
authorities  in  regard  to  certain  murders 
committed  some  weeks  before. 

The  temper  and  intentions  of  the  Indians 
were  unknown  to  us,  and  General  Twiggs, 
with  Captain  Casey  and  others,  proceeded 
from  Tampa  Bay  to  the  meeting-place  in  a 
steamer.  The  steamer  anchored  well  off 
the  shore,  in  safety,  and  the  question  was 
how  to  open  communication  with  the 
Indians,  whose  camps  could  be  plainly  seen 
extending  through  the  pine  woods. 

Captain  Casey  soon  decided  the  question 
by  ordering  a  small  boat,  with  one  man  to 
row  it,  to  be  lowered.  In  this  he  took  his 
seat,  directing  the  man  to  row  him  ashore. 

His  friends  protested  that  he  was  running 
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an  unnecessary  risk  in  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.  But 
he  would  permit  no  one  else  to  accompany 
him.  He  landed  alone  in  the  midst  of 
a  thousand  armed  savages,  any  one  of 
whom  could  have  taken  his  life  with  perfect 
impunity. 

In  speaking  of  it  afterward  he  said, 
“  What  good  would  one  or  two  armed  men 
have  been  to  me?  If  the  Indians  had 
wanted  to  kill  me,  the  two  additional  men 
would  not  have  stopped  them  ;  and  as  for 
the  risk  I  ran  from  any  discontented  fellow 
who  felt  disposed  to  harm  me,  I  always 
carry  the  means  of  defense  against  one 
man  about  me.”  He  showed  a  hunter’s 
knife  in  the  belt  around  his  waist. 

“  Besides,”  he  added,  “  I  have  but  a  few 
months  to  live,  anyway,” — he  was  dying 
with  consumption, — “and  what  difference 
do  a  few  months  make  in  a  man’s  life?” 

Here  was  an  act  of  bravery  performed 
by  one  who  knew  perfectly  well  he  was  the 
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only  one  who  could  succeed  in  opening 
communications  at  once  with  the  Indians. 
He  had  reasoned  the  thing  out  in  this  way  : 
“The  only  real  danger  in  the  undertaking 
is  from  a  class  of  reckless  Indians,  any 


ALONE  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  SAVAGES. 


one  of  whom  may  shoot  me  or  stick  a  knife 
into  me,  and  thus  bring  on  a  war.  But  if 
I  do  not  run  this  risk,  there  is  nobody  else 
who  will  or  can,  and  hence  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  do  it,  and  endanger  only  one  other 
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life  ” — that  of  the  man  who  rowed  the  boat. 
In  other  words,  he  took  his  life  in  his 
hands  because  duty  demanded  it. 

After  the  Custer  Massacre  our  force 
brought  off  the  remnant  of  the  Seventh 
Cavalry  and  went  into  camp  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  River.  The  whole 
force  of  the  hostile  Sioux  was  known  to 
be  in  the  country  between  us  and  General 
Crook’s  command,  somewhere  to  the  south¬ 
ward.  It  was  very  desirable  to  communicate 
with  General  Crook,  and  a  large  reward 
was  offered  by  General  Terry  for  any  one 
who  would  carry  through  a  despatch. 

One  of  the  citizens  with  the  command 
offered  to  do  so,  but  failed.  Volunteers 
were  then  called  for  from  the  command, 
and  quite  a  number  offered  their  services. 

Among  them  were  three  soldiers  from 
the  Seventh  Infantry,  named  Evans,  Stewart 
and  Bell.  They  were  told  to  provide 
themselves  with  moccasins  made  after  the 
Sioux  pattern.  Each  was  given  an  unshod 
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horse,  on  which  everything,  clothing,  food, 
and  so  forth,  for  the  trip  was  to  be  carried. 

Evans,  a  tall,  gaunt  man,  was  given 
charge  of  the  party.  Placing  in  his  hands 
a  piece  of  the  only  map  of  the  country  we 
had,  I  pointed  out  to  him  our  position  and 
the  supposed  location  of  General  Crook’s 
camp,  warned  him  to  travel  as  much  as 
possible  at  night,  lie  concealed  in  the  day¬ 
time,  and  never  to  dismount  or  permit  his 
companions  to  do  so  except  with  their 
Sioux  moccasins  on  their  feet. 

Thus  equipped,  the  three  men  were  set 
across  the  Yellowstone  River  and  started 
on  their  journey.  Knowing  very  little  of  the 
men’s  capacity  as  scouts  or  of  their  ability 
to  take  care  of'  themselves,  and  knowing, 
too,  that  in  passing  through  an  entirely 
unknown  region  every  faculty  of  shrewdness 
and  tact  would  have  to  be  brought  into 
play  against  the  most  skilful  scouts  in  the 
world,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  them  again. 

Weeks  passed  away,  and  we  heard 
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nothing  from  our  messengers.  Then  my 
command  was  moved  to  a  point  farther 
down  the  Yellowstone,  and  I  began  to 
relinquish  all  idea  of  ever  seeing  the  men 
alive  or  ever  even  hearing  from  them, 
supposing  they  had  been  intercepted  by 
the  Sioux,  and  of  course  all  killed. 

One  day  while  we  were  lying  in  camp 
several  mounted  men  were  seen  on  the 
bluffs  across  the  river.  Hostile  Indians 
would  not  so  expose  themselves,  and  it 
was  inferred  the  party  was  friendly  and 
desired  to  communicate  with  11s. 

A  boat  was  started  across  the  river,  and 
we  watched  it  closely  as  it  approached  the 
other  shore,  where  several  of  the  strange 
party  were  waiting  for  it.  If  they  were 
strangers  to  our  men  the  meeting  would 
be  entirely  formal,  and  I  was  therefore  both 
startled  and  pleased  to  see  our  men  spring 
from  the  boat  and  heartily  shake  hands 
with  two  of  the  strangers. 

More  than  one  of  us  predicted  that  this 
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would  prove  to  be  Evans  and  his  party 
come  back.  This  turned  out  to  be  true, 
and  Evans  and  Stewart  were  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  whole  camp.  The  third 
man  had  been  detained  for  some  cause  in 
General  Crook’s  camp. 

The  returned  men  were  looked  upon 
almost  as  risen  from  the  dead.  They  told 
in  a  quiet,  modest  way  how  they  made  the 
trip  without  seeing  an  Indian,  and  of  course 
without  being  seen  by  one.  They  reached 
General  Crook’s  camp  while  the  Sioux 
were  around  it  and  actually  firing  into  it. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
1  have  always  regarded  this  as  one  of  the 
bravest  acts  that  ever  came  under  my 
observation. 

Where  men  act  in  bodies  they  are  apt 
to  be  more  courageous  still,  although  even 
then  individuals  stand  forth  more  or  less, 
and  becoming  distinguished  for  bravery, 
will  in  time  be  chosen  as  leaders. 

One  of  the  bravest  acts  I  ever  witnessed 
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in  a  body  of  men  occurred  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Gregg,  near  Petersburg,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Civil  War.  Our  troops  had 
broken  through  the  line  of  fortifications 
confronting  us  at  Petersburg,  and  as  they 


THEY  POURED  OVER  THE  PARAPET. 

turned  toward  the  city  found  in  their  path 
two  small,  enclosed  forts,  which  had  to  be 
captured  before  we  could  reach  the  town. 

One  of  these,  Fort  Gregg,  was  directly 
in  front  of  my  leading  division,  and  our 
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commander,  Gen.  R.  S.  Foster,  claimed 
the  right  to  assault.  It  was  a  small 
fort  with  a  high  breastwork,  a  ditch  half- 
filled  with  water  from  recent  rains,  and 
armed  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
infantry  and  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

These  last  saluted  us  with  shot  and  shell 
as  the  troops  took  up  their  positions 
preparatory  to  the  attack.  When  the 
command  was  given,  the  troops  moved 
forward  to  the  assault  under  as  heavy  a 
fire  as  the  two  pieces  of  artillery  could 
make,  supplemented  as  it  was  when  the 
fort  was  neared  by  the  fire  of  the  infantry. 
The  party  within  the  fort  was  almost 
completely  protected  by  the  breastwork. 

The  ditch,  when  the  front  line  reached 
the  edge  of  it,  presented  a  formidable 
obstacle.  While  some  of  the  men  sought 
to  gain  the  parapet  by  passing  to  the  left 
of  the  ditch,  others  plunged  boldly  in,  and 
by  sticking  their  bayonets  into  the  stiff  clay, 
helped  each  other  to  struggle  to  the  top. 
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While  all  this  was  going-  on,  the  fire 
from  the  fort  was  deadly,  and  the  men 
could  not  safely  show  their  heads  above 
the  slope  of  the  parapet.  At  length  a 
color-bearer,  bolder  than  the  rest,  succeeded 
in  planting  his  starry  flag  on  top  of  the 
parapet ;  and  now  the  men  gathered  thickly 
about  it. 

The  masses  swayed  back  and  forth  as 
the  men  delivered  their  fire  as  well  as  they 
could  by  raising  their  rifles  above  their 
heads,  or  sought  to  avoid  the  fire  from 
within,  the  two  parties  being,  in  fact,  only 
a  few  feet  apart. 

As  the  outside  party  gained  in  strength 
the  men  became  bolder,  and  finally  with  a 
rush  they  poured  over  the  parapet,  lunging 
forward  with  their  bayonets  ;  and  with  a 
yell  of  triumph  Fort  Gregg  was  carried, 
and  the  gates  of  Petersburg  were  open 
to  us. 

Gen.  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Heroic  Rescue. 


The  Bravest  Deed  I  Ever  Saw. 

There  are  many  kinds  ol 
courage.  Personally,  I  do  not 
rank  heady  valor  in  the  battle 
or  the  forlorn  hope  particu¬ 
larly  high.  It  is  in  cold  blood 
that  the  higher  courage  exhib- 
mr.  forbes.  its  itself,  and  the  comparative 
rarity  of  that  virtue  proves  its  exceptional 
and  more  elevated  stamp. 

There  was  the  spirit  of  the  finest  courage 
in  the  conduct  of  Capt.  George  Napier, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  storming  party, 
his  arm  shattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  kept 
cheering  and  directing  his  men  as  he  lay 
bleeding  and  helpless,  trodden  on  and  buf¬ 
feted  by  the  charging  soldiers.  He  would 
not  have  himself  removed  until  he  heard 
the  place  was  won;  and  then,  with  his  sash 
binding  his  arm,  he  walked  quietly  to  the 
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amputating  place,  waited  his  turn,  and  had 
to  listen  to  the  discussion  of  a  point  of 
etiquette  between  two  surgeons  as  to  which 
of  them  was  entitled  to  perform  on  him. 

That  was  cool  daring  on  the  part  of  a 
rough  Irish  private  in  the  Peninsular  War 
who,  when  a  thirteen-inch  shell  fell  in  the 
crowded  work,  knocked  out  the  burning 
fuse  with  a  blow  of  his  spade,  picked  up 
the  shell  and  carried  it  to  his  officer  with 
the  quaint  remark,  “There  she  is  now, 
your  honor.  She’ll  do  nobody  any  harm 
now,  for  it’s  mesilf  has  knocked  the  life  out 
av  the  crature  !  ” 

I  have  seen  General  Skobeleff  dash  into 
the  turbulent  heart  of  half  a  dozen  actions, 
conspicuous  above  all  men  by  the  white 
coat  he  wore  and  the  white  charger  he 
bestrode;  and  I  have  seen  him  stand  on 
the  parapet  of  our  earthwork  for  an  hour 
at  a  time,  the  target  for  a  heavy  fire. 

Those  things  seem  to  savor  of  sheer 
recklessness,  but  they  were  done  in  the 
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intensity  of  devotion  to  a  purpose ;  that 
purpose  being  to  gain  prestige,  to  inspire 
his  men  with  confidence  to  follow  whither 
he  led,  to  stimulate  them  to  daring  by  force 
of  example.  He  worked  for  results,  and 
he  mostly  attained  them. 

Some  instances  of  serviceable  exposure 
to  danger  in  cold  blood,  undertaken  with¬ 
out  any  incentive  beyond  the  impulse  to 
avert  calamity,  are  in  my  memory,  and  one 
of  them  I  may  relate.  The  scene  was 
General  Tchernaieff’s  headquarter  camp  at 
Deligrad  in  upper  Servia,  in  the  summer 
of  1876. 

The  huts  of  the  camp  surrounded  a 
square  area,  through  one  corner  of  which 
passed  a  small  stream.  It  was  near  dusk, 
and  the  staff,  having  finished  dinner  in  the 
schoolroom  which  served  as  mess-room, 
were  sitting  smoking  on  the  rear  veranda. 
Suddenly  there  came  a  loud  cry  of  “Fire ! ” 
and  men  were  seen  running  away  in  all 
directions.  We  all  hurried  through  to  the 
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front,  the  rush  led  by  a  couple  of  English¬ 
men.  In  the  center  of  the  open  space 
stood  a  wattled  hut,  roofed  in  with  a  flat 
covering  of  wattled  hurdles.  Would  it 


be  believed  that  this  structure  was  the 
powder-magazine  of  the  Deligrad  force  ? 

Yes  ;  during  the  day  I  had  seen  men  at 
work  filling  the  powder-bags  to  be  used  as 
charges  for  the  cannon — filling  them  from 
open  powder-barrels,  which,  when  the  work 
was  done,  were  simply  covered  with  loose 
canvas. 

Besides  the  powder  in  the  barrels  and 
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in  the  charge-bags,  there  was  a  quantity 
of  Remington  cartridges,  partly  in  cases, 
partly  in  loose  heaps.  There  was  not  even 
a  sentry  on  the  hut.  I  remember  thinking 
it  the  most  dangerous  place  I  had  ever  seen. 

And  now  sparks,  carried  by  the  wind 
from  some  cooking  fire,  or  swept  from  one 
of  the  innumerable  cigarettes  constantly 
being  smoked,  had  fallen  on  the  roofing 
hurdles,  and  they,  as  dry  as  tinder,  were 
kindling  into  isolated  blazing  tongues ! 

The  two  Englishmen  were  running 
toward  the  hut  at  top  speed.  Then  they 
diverged.  One  headed  for  the  water  ;  the 
other  held  straight  for  the  hut,  clambered 
up  its  wattled  side,  reached  the  roof,  and 
set  about  beating  out  and  throwing  down, 
as  far  away  as  possible,  the  blazing  hurdles. 
His  comrade  had  filled  a  bucket  and  was 
swiftly  carrying  it  to  the  man  on  the  roof 
of  the  hut. 

The  Russian  officers  of  Tchernaieffs 
headquarters  caught  up  the  idea,  ran 
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toward  the  stream  and  formed  a  chain, 
but  the  long  link  next  the  hut  was  allowed 
to  be  constituted  by  the  comrade  of  the 
man  on  the  roof.  His  danger,  spite  of  the 
bucketfuls  of  water  which  reached  him  from 
time  to  time,  seemed  imminent. 

With  every  hurdle  thrown  down,  his  foot¬ 
ing  became  the  more  precarious.  Sparks 
dropping  from  the  wattling  had  ignited  the 
cartridges,  which  were  popping  off  with 
the  noise  and  smoke  of  a  respectable 
skirmish.  It  seemed  impossible  but  that 
the  bags  and  barrels  should  catch  a  spark, 
and  then — well,  there  could  be  but  one 
ending. 

The  trouser  legs  of  the  man  on  the  roof 
were  smoldering,  but  still  he  worked  on. 
A  few  moments  more,  and  half  of  him  dis¬ 
appeared  ;  his  nether  limbs  had  gone 
through  the  thinned  roof ;  but  he  held  on 
to  the  top  of  the  wattled  wall,  and  poured 
down  bucket  after  bucket. 

At  length  he  succeeded  in  quenching 
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the  fire  and  stopping  the  explosions  of  the 
cartridges.  The  door  was  opened  and 
more  water  poured  in.  Then  the  man  on 
the  roof  came  down,  barelegged  to  the 
thigh,  his  hands,  arms  and  lower  limbs 
a  good  deal  burned  and  studded  with  blue 
powder  marks. 

The  two  comrades  declined  the  Takooa 
cross  tendered  by  Tchernaieff,  and  asked 
me  not  to  write  about  the  episode.  I  am 
sure  they  would  not  like  to  have  me  now 
mention  their  names. 

Much  as  I  admire  those  brave  men,  there 
was  in  my  heart  a  warmer  glow  on  that 
summer  afternoon  on  the  plain  of  Ulundi, 
when  I  saw  Lord  William  Beresford  wheel 
his  pony  and  gallop  back  to  the  succor  of 
a  fallen  trooper  around  whom  the  Zulus 
were  already  poising  their  assagais. 

1  saw  him  alight,  hustle  the  wounded 
man  up  into  his  saddle,  fending  off  the 
Zulus  with  the  revolver  grasped  in  his 
spare  hand,  clamber  up  behind  his  man, 
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and  with  a  dig  of  the  spurs  set  the 
game  little  beast  going  after  the  other 
horsemen. 

That  was  pure,  unselfish,  devoted,  gallant 
chivalry,  concerning  which,  as  behooved  a 
self-respecting  soldier,  he  kept .  silence. 
It  was  because  I  went  and  told  the  story 
to  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  that  Beresford  got  the 
Victoria  cross ;  and,  indeed,  he  declined 
the  honor,  were  it  not  accorded  also 
to  the  soldier  who  had  aided  him  in 
keeping  the  wounded  man  in  the  saddle 
during  the  retreat. 

This  piece  of  work  of  Beresford’s  I 
account  the  bravest  deed  I  ever  saw. 


Archibald  Forbes. 


Winning  the  Victoria  Cross. 

The  order  of  the  Victoria 
Cross  was  created  by  royal 
warrant  on  January  29,  1856. 
Any  officer  or  man  of  the 
army,  navy,  reserve  or  vol- 
mr.  rifling.  unteer  forces,  from  a  duke 
to  a  servant,  can  wear  on  his  left  breast 
the  little  bronze  Maltese  cross  with  the 
crowned  lion  atop  and  the  inscription, 
“For  Valour,”  below,  if  he  has  only 
“performed  some  signal  act  of  valour”  or 
devotion  to  his  country  “in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.” 

Nothing  else  makes  any  difference ;  for 
it  is  explicitly  laid  down  in  the  warrant 
that  “  neither  rank,  nor  long  service,  nor 
wounds,  nor  any  other  circumstance  what¬ 
soever,  save  the  merit  of  conspicuous 
bravery,  shall  be  held  to  establish  a  suf¬ 
ficient  claim  to  the  order.” 
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There  are  many  kinds  of  bravery,  and  if 
you  look  through  the  records  of  the  five 
hundred  that  have  held  the  cross,  out  of 
the  seven  hundred  thousand  or  so  who  can 
compete  for  it,  you  will  find  examples  of 
every  imaginable  variety 
of  heroism. 

For  instance,  a  man  shut 
up  in  the  residency  at 

Lucknow  stole  out  three 
times  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
to  get  cattle  for  the  be¬ 
sieged.  Later  he  extin¬ 
guished  a  fire  near  a 

powder-magazine,  and  a 
month  afterward  put  out  another  fire. 

Then  he  led  twelve  men  to  capture  two 
guns  that  were  wrecking  the  residency ; 
next  day  he  captured  an  outlying  position 
full  of  mutineers ;  three  days  later  he 

captured  another  gun,  and  finished  up  by 
capturing  a  fourth.  So  he  got  his  cross. 

Another  young  man  was  a  lieutenant  in 
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the  Southern  Mahratta  Horse,  and  a  full 
regiment  of  mutineers  broke  into  his 
part  of  the  world,  upsetting  the  minds  of 
the  people.  He  collected  some  troopers, 
chased  the  regiment  eighty  miles,  stormed 
the  fort  they  had  taken  refuge  in,  and 
killed,  captured  or  wounded  every  soul 
there. 

Army  chaplains  and  doctors  are  officially 
supposed  to  be  non-combatants,  but  about 
twenty  years  after  the  Mutiny  a  chaplain 
was  decorated  under  circumstances  that 
made  it  impossible  to  overlook  his  bravery. 
Still  I  do  not  think  he  quite  cared  for  the 
publicity. 

He  was  a  regimental  chaplain,  whose 
place  is  generally  with  the  doctor,  and  he 
seems  to  have  drifted  up  close  to  a  cavalry 
charge,  for  he  helped  a  wounded  man  of 
the  Ninth  Lancers  into  an  ambulance.  He 
was  going  about  his  business  when  he 
found  two  more  troopers  who  had  tumbled 
into  a  watercourse  all  mixed  up  with  their 
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horses,  and  a  knot  of  Afghans  were  hurry¬ 
ing  to  attend  to  them. 

The  record  says  that  he  rescued  both 
men,  but  the  tale,  as  I  heard  it  unofficially, 
declares  that  he  found  a  revolver  some¬ 
where  with  which  he  did  excellent  work 
while  the  troopers  were  struggling  out  of 
the  ditch.  This  seems  very  possible,  for 
Afghans  do  not  leave  disabled  men  without 
the  strongest  sort  of  hint. 

One  man  headed  a  charge  into  a  mass 
of  Afghans,  who  are  very  good  fighters  so 
long  as  they  are  interested  in  their  work, 
and  cut  down  five  of  them.  All  he  said 
was:  “Well,  they  were  there,  and  they 
wouldn’t  go  away.  What  was  a  man  to 
do?  Write  them  a  note  ?” 

Another  man  I  questioned  was  a  doctor. 
Army  doctors,  by  the  way,  have  special 
opportunities  for  getting  crosses,  and  they 
make  the  most  of  them.  Their  duty  com¬ 
pels  them  to  keep  somewhere  near  the 
firing,  and  most  of  them  run  right  up  and 
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lie  down,  keeping  an  eye  on  the  wounded. 

It  is  a  heart-breaking  thing  for  a  doctor 
who  has  pulled  a  likely  young  private  of 
twenty-five  through  typhoid  fever  and  set 


HE  WENT  ON  TWISTING  THE  TOURNIQUET. 


him  on  his  feet  and  watched  him  develop, 
to  see  the  youngster  wasted  with  a  casual 
bullet.  It  must  have  been  this  feeling  that 
made  my  friend  do  the  old,  old  splendid 
thing  that  never  gets  stale :  rescue  and 
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attend  to  wounded  under  fire.  He  got  his 
cross,  but  all  he  said  was :  “I  didn’t  want 
any  unauthorized  consultations— or  ampu¬ 
tations  —  while  I  was  medical  officer  in 
charge.  ’Tisn’t  etiquette.” 

His  own  head  was  very  nearly  amputated 
as  he  was  tying  up  an  artery.  It  was  blind, 
bad  bushfighting,  with  smoke-puffs  popping 
in  and  out  among  high  grass  and  never  a 
man  visible  ;  but  he  only  grunted  when  his 
helmet  was  cracked  across  by  a  bullet,  and 
went  on  twisting  the  tourniquet. 

A  doctor’s  life  is  always  hazardous,  and 
besides  his  professional  duties,  he  may  find 
himself  senior  officer  in  charge  of  what  is 
left  of  the  command,  if  the  others  have 
been  shot  down.  As  doctors  are  full  of 
theories,  I  believe  they  rather  like  this. 

Some  of  them  have  run  out  to  help 
mortally  wounded  men,  because  they  know 
that  a  dying  man  may  have  a  last  message 
to  give,  and  it  eases  him  to  die  with  a  friend 
to  hold  his  hand.  This  is  a  most  noble 
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thing  to  do  under  fire.  Chaplains  have 
done  it  also,  but  it  is  part  of  what  they 
suppose  to  be  their  regular  duty. 

Not  all  courage  lies  in  furious  valor. 
Here  is  a  case  which  never  won  notice 
because  very  few 
people  talked 
about  it. 

A  column  of 
troops,,  heavily 
weighted  with  sick 
and  wounded,  had 
drifted  into  a  bad 
place,  a  pass  where 
the  enemy,  hidden 
behind  rocks,  were  picking  them  off  at 
known  ranges,  as  they  retreated.  Half  a 
regiment  was  acting  as  rear-guard,  com¬ 
pany  after  company  facing  about  on  the 
narrow  road  and  trying  to  keep  down  the 
wicked,  flickering  fire  from  the  hillsides. 
It  was  twilight,  and  it  was  cold  and  it  was 
raining,  and  it  was  altogether  horrible. 
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The  rear-guard  began  to  fire  too  quickly 
and  to  hurry  back  to  the  main  body  too 
soon,  and  the  bearers  put  down  the  ambu¬ 
lances  much  too  often,  and  looked  off  the 
road  for  possible  cover.  Altogether  there 
were  the  makings  of  a  very  nasty  little 
breakdown,  and  after  that  would  come  the 
slaughter. 

A  boy  I  knew  was  acting  in  command 
of  one  company  that  was  specially  bored 
and  sulky,  and  there  were  shouts  from  the 
column  in  the  dark  of  “  Hurry  up  !  Hurry 
there !  ”  neither  necessary  nor  soothing. 
He  kept  his  men  in  hand  as  well  as  he 
could,  hitting  down  the  rifles  when  they 
fired  wild,  till  some  one  along  the  line 
shouted:  “What  on  earth  are  you  fellows 
waiting  there  for?” 

Then  my  friend,  I  am  rather  proud  that 
he  is  my  friend,  hunted  for  his  pipe  and 
tobacco,  filled  the  bowl  in  his  pocket 
because  he  didn’t  want  any  one  to  see  how 
his  hand  shook,  lit  a  match  and  shouted 
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back  between  very  short  puffs :  “  Hold  on 
a  minute  !  I’m  lighting  my  pipe  !  ” 

There  was  a  roar  of  rather  cackly  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  a  regimental  joker  said:  “Since 
you  are  so  pressing,  I  think  I’ll  have  a 
pipe  myself.” 

I  don’t  believe  either  pipe  was  smoked 
out,  but  this  little  bit  of  acting  steadied 
the  company,  and  the  news  of  it  went 
along  the  column,  and  even  the  wounded 
laughed,  and  every  one  felt  better. 

Whether  the  enemy  heard  the  laughing, 
or  was  impressed  by  the  firing  that  followed 
it,  will  never  be  known,  but  the  column 
came  to  camp  at  the  regulation  step  and 
not  at  a  run.  That  is  what  I  call  the 
courage  of  the  much- enduring  Ulysses, 
but  the  only  comment  I  ever  heard  on  the 
affair  was  the  boy’s  own,  and  all  he  said 
was:  “It  was  transpontine,  but  necessary.” 

Of  course  he  must  have  been  a  good 
boy  from  the  beginning,  for  little  bits  of 
pure  inspiration  very  seldom  come  to  or 
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are  acted  upon  by  slovens,  self-indulgent 
or  undisciplined  people.  I  have  never  yet 
come  across  a  V.  C.  who  had  not  the 
strictest  notions  about  washing  and  shaving 
and  keeping  himself  quiet  and  decent  on 
his  way  through  the  civilized  world. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  courage  of 
mind  is  the  finest  thing  any  one  can  hope 
to  attain.  A  weak  or  undisciplined  soul 
is  apt  to  become  reckless  under  strain, 
or  to  act  for  its  own  immediate  advantage. 
For  this  reason  the  Victoria  Cross  is  jeal¬ 
ously  guarded. 

The  order  itself  is  a  personal  decoration, 
and  the  honor  and  glory  of  it  belong  to 
the  wearer ;  but  he  can  only  win  it  by 
forgetting  himself,  and  by  working  for 
something  beyond  and  outside  and  apart. 
And  that  is  the  only  way  you  ever  get 
anything  in  this  world  worth  the  keeping. 


Rudyard  Kipling. 


A  Brave  Struggle. 

As  the  side- wheel  steamer  Herald  plowed 
her  way  through  St.  John  Harbor,  and 
pointed  her  white  prow  toward  Eastport, 
the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  dangerous 
southeast. 

“  I  reckon  we  are  going  to  have  a  tough 
time  of  it,”  said  the  captain  to  First  Mate 
Donahue  at  the  wheel.  “  But  if  nothing 
happens  we’ll  get  into  Eastport  all  right 
before  dark.” 

“  Not  much  fear  of  our  missing  that,  sir,” 
replied  Donahue.  “The  steamer’s  doing 
finely,  seeing  the  wind’s  most  dead  against 
her.” 

They  had  moved  out  from  the  wharf 
at  midday.  Six  hours’  steady  steaming 
should  bring  them  to  Eastport. 

Down  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  wind  blew 
furiously,  and  the  Herald's  tossing  became 
so  violent  that  nearly  all  the  passengers 
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took  refuge  in  their  staterooms,  to  struggle 
with  the  horrors  of  seasickness. 

Now  the  wind  was  a  gale  and  the  rain 
a  cascade.  Through  the  dark  fog  on  the 
right  a  craggy  coast  line  loomed ;  on  the 
left  the  turbid  billows  of  the  bay  foamed 
out  their  fury  upon  one  another’s  backs. 

The  jib  and  foresail  of  the  Herald  had 
been  hoisted  to  steady  her,  and  were  doing 
good  service  opposite  Point  Lepreaux. 
Then  one  of  those  squalls  which  are  the 
terror  of  the  bay  smote  upon  the  straining 
canvas.  A  sailing  vessel  would  have 
careened  till  the  brunt  of  the  blast  went 
by,  but  there  was  no  give  in  the  deep¬ 
laden  and  stiff  steamer. 

The  squall  sprang  furiously  at  the  ship, 
and  then  pressed  her  as  steadily  as  if  its 
force  were  not  that  of  a  hurricane.  Five 
seconds,  ten  seconds,  still  the  captain  and 
the  mate  watched  the  bent  foremast,  with 
pride  in  its  resistance.  Then — crash!  the 
mast  gave  way,  and  over  the  bulwarks 
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toppled  a  confusion  of  canvas,  cordage  and 
splintered  pine. 

“That  wreckage  will  get  into  the  paddle- 
wheel !  ”  roared  the  captain.  “Here, 
Jeffers !  Take  the  wheel  with  Mr.  Dona¬ 
hue!  Donahue,  keep  her  straight  if  you 
can!”  Then  he  sprang  out  to  the  deck, 
shouting  sharp  orders  to  the  deck-hands 
who  rushed  up  from  below. 

“Cut  away  that  stay,  Jack!  Cast  off 
that  sheet,  Mike!  Fend  off  the  mast 
there,  Andy!” 

The  men  jumped  to  their  duties  just  as 
a  mob  of  passengers  poured  up-stairs. 
“Go  down!”  roared  the  captain.  “Clear 
my  decks  !  Back  to  the  cabin !  Give  us 
room  and  were  all  right!  Down,  I  say!” 

Before  leaving  the  wheel-house  he  had 
rung  for  the  engine  to  be  reversed,  and 
the  paddle-wheel  had  stopped  after  two 
more  revolutions.  But  the  mischief  had 
been  done  already. 

The  wreckage,  driven  right  under  the 
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big  paddle-wheel  by  the  onward  motion  of 
the  vessel,  had  become  tangled  among  the 
floats.  A  rope  caught  in  one,  and  it  drew 
the  jib  after.  One  of  the  steel  guys 
followed.  It  lifted  the  mast  against  the 
paddle-wheel,  and  the  Herald  had  lost  all 
power  to  move. 

In  ordinary  weather  this  would  have 
been  no  light  matter  ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
a  gale,  with  the  wind  driving  the  vessel 
straight  upon  the  terrible  headland,  the 
situation  of  the  steamer  was  full  of  peril. 

Three  men  had  entered  the  paddle-box, 
and  returned  to  report  that  there  was  a 
tangle  of  canvas  and  rope  and  wire  lower 
down  than  they  dared  to  venture. 

“We’re  in  a  bad  fix,  Donahue,”  said  the 
captain. 

“  Faith,  we  are,  sir.” 

“  If  we  don’t  get  the  wheel  clear  inside 
of  an  hour  we’ll  be  on  the  point.” 

“We’ve  got  to  get  it  clear,  sir.” 

“Got  to  —  yes.  Got  to.  But  how? 
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That’s  the  question.  Great  heavens! 
There  are  a  hundred  and  thirty  souls 
aboard !  And  I’m  at  the  end  of  my  plans.” 

“  Faith,  then,  I’m  not,  sir.  Give  me 
that  ax,  Mike!”  he  yelled  to  one  of  the 
deck-hands. 

“What  are  you  going  to  try,  Dennis?” 
cried  the  captain. 

“  There’s  only  one  thing,  captain.  That’s 
to  get  the  wheel  clear.” 

“But  how?  How?  There’s  nothing 
to  be  done.” 

“  Let  me  try,  captain.  Hoy  there,  men  !  ” 
roared  Dennis,  suddenly  taking  command. 
“Up  on  the  paddle-box  with  you!  Cut 
away  the  boarding!  Mike,  fetch  me  a 
couple  of  cold-chisels  and  a  heavy  hammer 
from  the  engine-room.  That’s  right,  boys. 
Smash  a  big  hole.  Don’t  hurt  the  frame 
timber.  Captain,  I’ll  go  down  the  floats 
and  see  what  I  can  do.  You  stand  by  to 
pass  me  the  tools  I’ll  be  calling  for.” 

“You’ll  be  drowned,  Dennis.  See  the 
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roll  of  her  !  You’ll  be  under  water  half 
the  time.” 

“What  of  that,  sir?  It’s  the  one  chance 
for  the  boat.” 

“  Man  alive,  but  you’re  a  sailor!  ”  cried 
the  delighted  captain.  “Dennis,  I’ll  go 
down  with  you.” 

“Faith,  you  won’t,  sir.  You’re  a  family 
man.  And  more  than  that,  it’s  your 
captain’s  duty  to  keep  command.  Now, 
boys!  Stand  back  till  I  get  into  that  hole.” 

Donahue  soon  saw  that  the  place  where 
work  was  really  needed  was  on  a  float 
at  the  rear  of  the  paddle-box.  Had  the 
Herald  been  lying  quietly  at  her  wharf 
that  float  would  have  been  a  little  higher 
out  of  water  than  the  main  deck  floor. 

In  some  inexplicable  manner  the  loose 
end  of  the  wire  rope  had  become  entangled 
in  the  wreckage  below,  after  passing  over 
the  float.  Donahue  saw  that  it  must  be 
cut  loose  at  the  low  float,  else  it  would 
continue  to  act  as  a  brake  on  the  wheel. 
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He  clambered  down  with  cold-chisel  and 
hammer,  struck  twice,  and  went  under  as 
the  ship  careened.  Over,  over  she  listed, 
till  the  men  above  had  to  lean  against  the 
box  to  keep  their  footing.  Then  she 
slowly  uprose. 

The  captain,  looking  down  the  great 
hole  cut  out  of  the  boarding,  saw  his  mate’s 
head  come  up.  Donahue  shook  it,  raised 
his  hammer  and  struck  again.  Once, 
twice,  six  times  —  he  disappeared  again 
under  the  sea. 

No  man  can  strike  well  in  so  small  a 
space  as  that  which  was  left  for  Donahue’s 
working,  even  if  dry  and  warm  and  steadily 
supported.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  passed. 
The  ship  was  within  a  mile  of  the  breakers 
yelling  on  Point  Lepreaux,  and  still  the 
steel  wire  was  uncut. 

Time  and  again  the  mate  went  under — 
time  and  again  doggedly  resumed  his 
endeavor.  And  each  time  the  vessel 
seemed  to  list  more,  and  each  minute 
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the  wind  and  waves  grew  more  terrible. 

“  He  can’t  live  down  there  ten  minutes 
longer!”  cried  the  captain. 

But  at  that  instant  the  steamer  was 
pressed  over  by  a  wilder  wind  than  any 
before.  Down  went  Donahue — down  and 
down.  When  she  righted,  Donahue  was 
not  to  be  seen. 

“He’s  gone  !  ”  “He  lost  his  hold  and 
went  under  f  ”  “  He’s  drowned  !  ”  cried 

the  deck-hands,  gazing  down  into  the 
paddle-box. 

Captain  Brown  said  nothing.  He  pre¬ 
pared  to  act.  The  one  chance  for  his 
passengers  and  ship  seemed  to  be  that  he 
might  complete  Donahue’s  work. 

Captain  Brown  entered  the  paddle-box  as 
the  vessel  was  rising.  As  he  looked  down 
he  saw  a  man’s  hands  clinging  to  the  wire- 
bound  float.  Next  moment  Donahue’s 
head  appeared.  He  clambered  feebly 
above  reach  of  the  water  and  sat  down. 
Captain  Brown  descended  to  him. 
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“  Donahue  !  Man  alive,  I  thought  you 
were  gone !  ” 

“  So  I  was.  I  lost  my  grip.  Somehow 
the  wreckage  stopped  me  and  I  caught  on, 
I  don’t  know  how,  as  she  came  down  again. 
Are  we  near  the  shore  ?  ” 

“  Half  a  mile.” 

“And  all  these  people  on  board  !  Cap¬ 
tain,  get  me  a  saw.  Maybe  I  can  saw 
through  the  float  and  let  the  wire  go.  I 
can’t  cut  it  through.” 

“I’ll  do  it,  Donahue!  You’re  used  up.” 

“Get  the  saw!  ”  shouted  Donahue. 

When  he  had  it  in  his  hand  he  descended 
again  to  the  float  and  went  under,  and 
came  forth,  and  went  under  again  and 
again.  But  the  men  above  thought  he 
never  stopped  sawing. 

Death  seemed  eagerly  waiting  for  them, 
but  they  broke  into  cheer  after  cheer  as 
they  beheld  the  resolute  man  rise,  sawing 
away  as  if  he  had  never  ceased,  while 
submerged,  to  work  for  their  lives. 
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The  Herald  was  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  Point  Lepreaux  when  Donahue 
looked  up,  stopped  sawing  and  signaled, 
“  Go  ahead !  ” 

“  Come  up  !  ”  cried  the  captain. 

Donahue  tried  to  lift  himself ;  but  he 
had  reached  exhaustion  point. 

“Go  ahead !”  he  signaled  again. 

“  I’d  sooner  lose  the  ship,  mate!”  cried 
Captain  Brown,  and  clambered  down  to 
Donahue  just  in  time  to  prevent  him  from 
being  washed  away  as  both  went  under. 

Then  Captain  Brown  struggled  up  till 
the  men  took  his  mate  from  his  grasp. 
Donahue  was  still  able  to  speak.  “  Go 
ahead !  ”  he  said.  “  The  float  will  break 
away  now,  and  she’ll  clear  herself.” 

The  captain  sprang  up  to  the  wheel-house 
and  rang  the  order.  The  machinery  began 
to  move.  For  a  moment  there  was  resist¬ 
ance.  Then  the  sawed  float  broke  away, 
and  released  the  wire  rope.  The  mast  fell 
back  to  the  water.  Both  wheels  turned 
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freely  in  their  boxes.  The  steamer  soon 
answered  her  helm. 

With  the  crags  of  Point  Lepreaux  so 
close  to  her  that  a  child  on  deck  might 
have  hit  them  with  a  biscuit,  the  Herald 
once  more  breasted  the  waves. 

On  she  went  across  Mace’s  Bay,  around 
Head  Harbor  Point  and  down  the  Eastern 
Passage  to  Eastport,  reaching  her  berth  in 
safety  before  the  darkness  fell. 

A  large  purse  was  raised  for  Dennis 
Donahue  by  the  hundred  and  thirty  people 
on  board,  and  they  showered  thanks  on  his 
heroism.  Dennis  laughingly  refused  the 
purse,  and  was  uneasy  under  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  gratitude. 

“Ah,  thin,  what  a  talk  about  nothing,” 
said  Dennis.  “Sure  I  was  only  doing  me 
duty  by  the  ould  Herald  and  the  company’s 
passengers  and  me  captain.” 

J.  Macdonald  Oxley. 
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Talking  Flags. 


One  day,  shortly  after  Dan  Baldwin 
graduated  from  West  Point,  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  death-bed  of  his  laundress. 
As  the  officer  entered,  she  turned  to  him. 

“  Lieutenant  Baldwin,  I  thank  you  for 
coming!  I’m  asking  a  great  deal,  but 
couldn’t  you  take  my  boy  when  I  am  gone 
and  be  a  daddy  to  him?” 

What  was  Dan  to  do?  He  hated  to 
refuse,  but  how  on  earth  could  he  accept 
guardianship  of  the  laundress’s  boy? 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  better  for  one  of  the 
older  officers  to  take  him,  one  with  a 
family?”  Dan  ventured. 

“  No,  I  want  him  to  be  with  some  officer 
of  the  old  troop,  the  one  his  daddy  served 
with.  I  want  him  to  enlist,  and  learn  to  be  a 
good  soldier.  You  are  the  only  officer  that 
I’d  care  to  have  my  Danny  with.  He’d  be 
no  trouble,  sir.  He’s  ten  years  old,  and 
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he’d  make  a  first-rate  striker,  he’s  so  handy. 
See,  here  he  is  now!”  she  said,  eagerly, 
as  the  door  opened  to  admit  a  handsome 
little  fellow,  with  a  body  straight  as  an 
arrow  and  elastic  as  a  carriage  whip. 

“  Here,  Danny  darling,  here’s  Lieutenant 
Baldwin  ;  he’s  going  to  be  a  daddy  to  you.” 

The  boy’s  heels  clicked  together,  and  he 
raised  a  hand  to  his  curly  head  in  precise 
salute.  Baldwin’s  heart  was  touched.  He 
returned  the  salute  and  said  to  the  mother : 

“  I  guess  you’ll  come  out  all  right,  but  if 
you  don’t,  rest  assured  I’ll  take  the  boy.” 

The  mother  did  not  come  out  all  right; 
and  thus  Danny  came  under  the  tuition  of 
Lieutenant  Dan. 

Six  years  passed,  and  the  lieutenant 
gained  his  single  bars.  Little  Danny  had 
grown  to  be  the  handsomest  young  fellow 
in  the  regiment,  just  sixteen,  and  a  trump¬ 
eter  in  old  Troop  A.  He  had  learned  so 
much  that  Dan  was  proud  of  him,  and  he 
almost  worshiped  Lieutenant  Dan. 
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The  boy  early  developed  a  remarkable 
faculty  for  signaling,  and  was  christened 
“Talking  Flags”  by  the  Indian  scouts. 

A  few  months  after  Talking  Flags  en¬ 
listed,  Troop  A  started  from  the  post, 
equipped  for  a  long  scouting  expedition. 

When  they  had  been  out  three  days, 
and  had  seen  nothing  either  of  the  Indians 
or  of  the  main  body  of  cavalry  that  were  to 
follow  the  trail  one  day  later,  the  soldiers 
were  riding,  about  sundown,  tired  and 
dusty,  profanely  wondering  when  their 
young  commander  would  give  the  signal 
to  halt  and  make  camp. 

Dan  kept  the  troop  moving  until  it  was 
plainly  necessary  to  look  for  a  camping- 
place.  Then  he  ordered  a  halt,  called  to  his 
side  Talking  Flags  and  the  first  sergeant, 
and  rode  off  with  them  to  choose  a  suit¬ 
able  camp-ground.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
entered  a  deep  canon,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  high  walls  of  solid  rock. 

“ See  that  rock  up  there?”  remarked  the 
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lieutenant,  pointing  to  a  high  projecting 
cliff  near  the  entrance  to  the  canon. 
“That  is  sacred  among  the  Indians;  they 
think  some  spirit  inhabits  it.  Once  you  get 
on  that  rock,  you’re  safe;  the  red  rascals 
wouldn’t  dare  fire  on  you,”  he  continued, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

“Murphy,  you  go  back  and  bring  up 
the  troop,”  said  Dan,  as  he  dismounted 
and  gave  his  horse  to  Talking  Flags.  “You 
can  water  the  horses  there,”  he  said,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  little  stream  that  runs  down 
the  canon. 

Talking  Flags  had  just  reached  the  stream 
and  was  trying  to  induce  the  restless  and 
uneasy  horses  to  drink,  when  he  heard  two 
shots.  As  the  boy  turned,  he  screamed 
with  horror.  Not  fifty  yards  away  was  the 
lieutenant,  lying  on  the  ground. 

Talking  Flags,  leaving  the  horses,  ran 
toward  his  daddy,  careless  of  the  bullets 
that  whizzed  about  him  as  if  fired  by  one 
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whence  the  murderous  shots  had  come. 
He  was  still  shooting  when  Murphy  brought 
the  troop  up  at  a  gallop. 

“ What?”  “Who?”  “ Where?”  Murphy 
and  the  soldiers  seemed  to  shout  at  once. 

“In  there!”  cried  Talking  Flags.  “Only 
one  man,  I  guess.  Get  after  him.  Oh, 
Fm  afraid  the  lieutenant’s  killed!” 


man.  It  was  not  till  he  knelt  by  the  lieu¬ 
tenant,  lifted  his  head  and  saw  him  still 
living,  that  the  young  trumpeter  drew  his 
revolver  and  opened  fire  upon  the  willows 
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The  enraged  troopers  ran  through  the 
thicket,  but  the  murderer  had  fled  at  their 
approach.  When  they  returned,  their  com¬ 
mander  had  recovered  consciousness,  and 
Talking  Flags  was  holding  his  head  gently. 

“Ah,  now,  lieutenant,  don’t  try  to  sit  up ; 
don’t,  now!”  pleaded  the  little  trumpeter. 

The  lieutenant  said  nothing.  He  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  mountains.  There,  high 
up  on  the  topmost  peak,  a  thin,  white 
column  of  smoke  had  suddenly  risen  straight 
up.  The  lieutenant  pointed  to  it. 

“It’s  an  Indian  signal-fire!”  he  said. 

“  Bedad,  then  we’re  spotted,  boys !  ”  said 
Murphy.  “  And  the  red  rascal  that  shot  the 
lieutenant  is  only  one  of  the  collection.” 

Two  hours  later  the  situation  of  Troop 
A  had  begun  to  look  serious.  Signal-fires 
were  burning  in  every  direction.  Sergeant 
Lawler,  who  had  gone  out  scouting  shortly 
after  sundown,  came  back  with  a  long  face. 

“  Men,  they’ve  got  us  in  a  trap.  We 
are  in  no  immediate  danger,”  he  said. 
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“They  won’t  attack  till  daylight,  but  when 
daylight  comes  — ” 

“  Oh,  by  this  and  by  that,”  cried  Murphy, 
“  if  we  could  once  get  word  to  the  two  troops 
following,  the  reds  would  be  in  the  trap!” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  my  going  up 
that  hill,”  cried  Talking  Flags,  “and  sig¬ 
naling  to  the  other  troops?  I  heard  the 
lieutenant  say  he  expected  they’d  be  within 
a  few  miles  of  here  to-night.” 

“  What’s  the  matter  with  the  plan  ?”  said 
Murphy,  derisively.  “  Your  scalp’s  the 
matter  —  that’s  all.  Don’t  you  see  the  fires 
all  round  on  the  hills?  A  man  would  need 
to  be  a  jack-rabbit  or  an  eagle  to  get  up 
to  the  top  unseen.  And  even  if  he  did — ” 

“  He’d  be  safe,”  said  Talking  Flags. 
“The  lieutenant  says  the  Indians  think  the 
rock  is  sacred  and  wouldn’t  dare  to  fire  at 
anybody  on  it.” 

“  Whirroo !  that’s  a  fairy  tale,”  said 
Murphy.  “I  sooner  you’d  trust  your  scalp 
to  it  than  mine.” 
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“  Let  me  go,  anyhow,”  said  the  boy, 
whose  confidence  in  his  daddy  was  perfect. 

“None  of  that!”  cried  the  sergeant,  de¬ 
cisively.  “Stay  where  you  are  —  we’ll  all 
be  killed  sociably  together  in  the  morning.” 

But  about  midnight  Murphy  changed  his 
mind.  The  lieutenant’s  wound  was  now 
seen  to  be  very  dangerous.  He  was  in  a 
fever ;  only  surgery  could  save  him ;  there 
was  a  surgeon  with  the  other  troops,  and 
Talking  Flags  again  implored  the  sergeant 
to  let  him  try  to  climb  the  hill. 

“What  if  I  am  killed?”  cried  the  boy. 
“  I  don’t  want  to  live  if  the  lieutenant  dies 
this  way,  when  I  might  get  the  doctor  to 
him.  You  allow  we’ll  all  be  killed  anyway 
in  the  morning.  Let  me  go!  ” 

“  But  maybe  I  was  only  talking,  boy,” 
said  Murphy,  kindly.  “Faith,  you’re  a 
decent  lad,  so  you  are,  and  it’s  the  good 
heart  you  have.  Sure,  you’d  be  throwing 
away  your  life,  and  the  rest  of  us  may  hold 
out  all  day  to-morrow,  and  get  relieved  in 
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the  end.  And  how  will  ye  signal,  my  fine 
fellow?”  asked  Murphy.  “  Sure,  the  flags 
can’t  be  seen  at  night.” 

“  But  a  torch  can,”  said  Talking  Flags. 
“And  I’ll  go  —  you’ll  let  me  go!” 

“  I’ll  go,  too !  ”  cried  Sergeant  Lawler. 

“  No,  you  won’t !  ”  said  Murphy.  “  Two 
will  be  twice  as  noisy  as  one.  The  boy  is 
quick  as  a  cat,  and  he’ll  go  cautious.  So 
go,  my  brave  lad,  and  may  the  saints  be 
with  ye  up  the  hill !  ” 

Talking  Flags  took  off  his  boots  and  put 
on  moccasins.  He  examined  his  revolver 
carefully,  stripped  off  his  coat,  and  then, 
with  his  trumpet  slung  at  his  back,  was 
ready  to  start. 

Approaching  the  now  sleeping  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  kneeling  beside  him,  the  boy 
pressed  his  lips  to  his  young  daddy’s  fore¬ 
head.  Then,  with  one  long,  wistful  look 
at  his  officer,  the  little  trumpeter  rose  and 
stepped  out  into  the  darkness.  Before  he 
had  been  gone  ten  minutes  Murphy  began 
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to  reproach  himself  bitterly  for  having 
allowed  such  a  little  fellow  to  start  on  a 
journey  to  death. 

Ten,  twenty,  thirty  minutes  they  waited 
in  breathless  silence.  Then  a  fusillade  rang 
out  on  the  stillness  of  night,  and  every¬ 
thing  relapsed  into  silence.  The  nerves 
of  all  were  strained  to  catch  the  slightest 
sound.  Had  the  boy  been  hit,  or,  worse 
yet,  captured?  Long  they  waited,  fearing 
to  hear  the  yelling  of  savages  about  a 
torture  fire. 

Suddenly  the  sergeant  shouted,  “Look !  ” 
Far  up  on  the  mountain  top  a  light 
appeared,  and  began  to  dart  to  and  fro. 
It  was  the  torch  of  Talking  Flags. 

“  Thank  heaven,  he’s  got  there  all  right !  ” 
said  Lawler,  fervently,  as  the  men  broke 
into  a  hearty  cheer. 

But  the  Indians  seemed  to  understand 
the  purpose  of  the  signal.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  began  firing  from  the  hills,  and  grad¬ 
ually  gathered  around  the  camp,  where 
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many  a  poor  fellow  before  morning  felt 
the  effects  of  their  murderous  fire. 

While  fighting,  the  sergeants  saw  the 
torch  signal  “  Baldwin,”  for  so  much  of 
the  code  was  familiar  to  them,  and  they 
knew  that  the  message  had  ended.  After 
a  few  minutes  the  torch  again  began  to 
move.  “O.  K.,”  it  said,  and  they  knew 
that  Talking  Flags  had  received  a  reply. 
Then  both  light  and  torch  vanished. 

“  He’s  coming  down,  I  guess,”  said  one. 

But  no,  he  was  trumpeting!  Faint  and 
weak  at  first,  then  louder  and  clearer  came 
the  notes  of  officers’  call. 

“That  means  there  are  troops  not  far 
away,  and  Talking  Flags  is  guiding  them 
this  way !  ”  cried  Murphy.  “  Hurray !  they’ll 
be  with  us  before  morning !  Cram  in  the 
cartridges,  boys ;  give  the  heathens  all 
you  can !  The  firing  will  be  heard  out 
beyond,  and  show  the  other  troops  the 
way  in.” 

At  intervals  during  the  long  hours  that 
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followed,  the  notes  of  officers’  call  would 
ring  out  loud  and  clear.  At  last,  toward 
morning,  there  was  a  strange  lull  in  the 
firing,  which  had  become  incessant. 

During  the  ominous  silence  the  offi¬ 
cers’  call  began  again.  Then  far  up  the 
mountainside  there  was  a  sharp  report,  and 
the  trumpet  suddenly  ceased. 

“  Poor  boy !  ”  cried  Murphy.  “They  went 
up  to  him,  after  all.  I  suppose  their  fear 
of  the  hill  went  out  in  desperation.” 

Again  a  trumpet  call,  very  faintly  blown, 
came  down  from  the  sacred  hill. 

“The  boy’s  not  dead,  but  he’s  dying,” 
said  Murphy. 

With  sullen  resignation,  the  old  sergeant 
took  out  his  pipe  and  was  just  scratching 
a  match,  when  suddenly  pipe  and  match 
were  hurled  away.  Faint  and  indistinct 
came  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 

“  Is  it  he?”  asked  a  packer. 

“  No,  it’s  from  the  south !  ”  cried  Murphy. 
Talking  Flags  was  to  the  north.  “No, 
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it’s  not  he.  If  the  poor  boy  is  trumpeting, 
it’s  in  heaven  they  hear  him.” 

Presently  the  trumpet  sounded  again, 
this  time  louder  and  near  the  opening  to 
the  canon.  “  Gallop !  ”  it  signaled. 

In  a  few  minutes  two  strong  troops 
of  cavalry  galloped  into  camp,  cheering 
and  cheered.  Stopping  only  for  orders 
from  the  captain  in  command,  the  troops 
set  off  in  different  directions  after  the  now 
flying  Indians,  and  soon  the  crack  of  the 
carbines  was  heard  on  every  side. 

Meanwhile  a  little  knot  of  anxious  men 
had  gathered  round  the  surgeon,  who  was 
bending  over  the  now  delirious  officer. 

After  a  careful  examination  he  an¬ 
nounced  gravely,  “The  lieutenant  is  bleed¬ 
ing  internally  and  can’t  live  an  hour.” 

At  that  moment  down  from  the  sacred 
rock  came  most  faintly  the  mournful  wail 
of  a  trumpet,  sounding  taps. 

As  the  trumpet  was  sounding,  Lieutenant 
Dan  seemed  to  recover  consciousness.  He 
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sat  up  and  listened.  When  the  last  faint 
note  was  dying  away,  he  murmured  softly, 
“That  means  that  little  Talking  Flags  and 
I  are  mustered  out.”  Then  he  dropped 
back  to  his  saddle  pillow. 

High  on  the  mountain,  amid  the  strange, 
wild  scenery,  lay  the  slender  form  of  Talk¬ 
ing  Flags.  On  the  delicate  red  lips  a 
smile  still  played.  In  one  slender  brown 
hand  was  the  shining  trumpet.  In  the 
other,  clasped  to  his  breast,  was  an  old 
handkerchief  of  Lieutenant  Dan’s. 

Henry  C.  Carr. 


H  eroine  of  Norman’s  Woe. 


Almost  any  day  in  summeY  you  may  see 
the  white  catboat,  Minnie ,  at  anchor  be¬ 
fore  Beverly,  unless  her  skipper,  Absalom 
Cheever,  has  gone  forth  on  some  cruise. 

Of  his  adventures  he  loves  to  talk, 
though  many  are  scarcely  important  enough 
to  warrant  the  detail  in  which  he  imparts 
them.  But  small  or  great,  he  tumbles 
them  out  almost  incessantly,  as  some  land¬ 
mark  brings  them  to  his  memory.  Thus, 
on  my  first  trip  with  him  last  summer,  he 
poured  forth  this  tale  of  Norman’s  Woe: 

“  Now  there’s  Norman’s  Woe,”  he  began, 
waving  his  free  hand  toward  a  brown 
mound  of  rock  that  seemed  part  of  the 
North  Shore  near  the  entrance  to  Glouces¬ 
ter  Bay.  “  Once  I  had  a  tight  pinch  right 
there.  The  wind  was  a  living  gale,  and — ” 
“Norman’s  Woe?”  I  interrupted. 
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“Yes,  certainly.  As  I  was  saying,  there 
was  more  than  half  a  gale — ” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  there’s  a  real 
Norman’s  Woe  —  the  very  Norman’s  Woe 
where  Longfellow’s  schooner  Hesperus  was 
wrecked?” 

“  Looks  real  enough,  don’t  it?  But  none 
of  the  Longfellows  along  this  coast  lost  a 
schooner,  so  far’s  I  know.” 

“And  that  is  really  Norman’s  Woe!”  I 
cried.  “  I  say,  skipper,  won’t  you  run  in 
and  give  me  a  good  look  at  it?” 

“  Certainly !  Certainly !  ”  said  Absalom, 
and  he  put  the  Minnie  about  almost  as 
easily  as  a  bird  turns. 

Close  past  a  buoy  bearing  a  fog-bell  we 
ran  in.  Now  it  was  silent.  And  was  this 
the  bell  that  knelled  in  the  ears  of  the 
Hesperus  s  skipper  as  he  looked  on  his 
little  daughter  bound  to  the  mast  and 
“steered  for  the  open  sea?” 

Absalom’s  eyes  fell  on  the  fog-bell. 

“You  were  loud  enough  that  day!”  he 
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shouted,  shaking  his  fist  at  it.  “  Lord,  how 
that  bell  did  clank!  You  haven’t  any  idea 
what  that  coast  is  with  a  gale  from  sea. 
The  Woe  was  all  a  smother  of  breakers 


clear  up,  for  the  tide  was  high.  The  rollers 
looked  like  they’d  roar  over  into  the  cove 
behind. 


“Well,  sir,  my  sister  and  I  —  it’s  her 
name  on  this  boat  —  had  been  out  north 
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fishing,  for  she  was  on  her  holidays,  and 
she’d  been  teaching  school  all  winter  and 
spring.  As  the  wind  kept  rising,  we  ran 
for  Gloucester  Bay.  As  we  staggered 
round  the  point  yonder,  what  should  we 
see  but  a  canoe. 

“A  dory  could  scarce  live  in  such  a  sea, 
but  there  was  that  young  chap  in  about 
here.  He  was  rising  free,  paddling  straight 
into  the  face  of  the  waves,  flung  up  till  you 
could  see  half  his  keel  —  then  he’d  slide 
out  of  sight  down  the  trough  so  you’d 
think  he’d  never  come  up  again. 

‘“An  open  canoe?’  says  you.  Great 
skeesicks!  Do  you  s’ pose  any  open  canoe 
could  live  there?  No;  she  was  divided 
into  bulkheads  and  decked  tight  —  so  I 
learned  afterwards.  No  sinking  her;  he 
was  too  smart  to  let  her  be  rolled  over. 

“The  danger  was  that  she’d  be  blown 
ashore  and  smashed  to  kindling,  and  the 
life  pounded  out  of  him  on  Norman’s  Woe. 
It  turned  out  he’d  come  clear  away  from 
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Briar  Island,  and  now  his  strength  was 
petering  out  just  in  front  of  the  Woe. 

“All  his  work  was  to  keep  off  the  rock 
till  he’d  get  a  chance  to  run  for  yon  gravelly 
beach,  in  nearer  Gloucester.  But  ’twas  no 
go;  the  reef  was  bound  to  have  him;  the 
gale  was  more  against  him  every  minute, 
and  so  the  tide  was,  too. 

“No  arms  could  make  head  against  that 
gale  and  tide  together.  He  was  just  work¬ 
ing  for  a  few  minutes  more  life  at  best. 

“Well,  sir,  was  I  going  to  risk  my  sister 
trying  to  pick  up  a  crazy  young  chap? 
It  would  be  a  desperate  risk.  I  was  treble- 
reefed,  not  sail  enough  to  get  round  half 
lively.  I  couldn’t  seem  to  feel  we’d  any 
clear  call  in  there;  but  it  hurt  my  feelings 
to  let  him  be  lost  right  under  my  eyes. 

“I  was  holding  right  on  for  Gloucester 
when  my  sister  caught  sight  of  the  canoe. 
Nothing  would  do  her  but  we  should  try 
the  rescue.  Her  eyes  were  blazing;  all  is, 
we  were  about  in  two  shakes,  and  running 
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sou’ west  to  get  sea  room  before  we’d  come 
about  and  make  straight  for  that  canoe. 

“Our  plan  was  to  run  to  the  stranger, 
right  along  the  length  of  Norman’s  Woe. 
Before  we  were  too  near  we’d  know  if 
there  was  a  chance  to  take  him  off  and  yet 
save  ourselves.  But  when  we  went  about 
I  saw  plain  that  we’d  be  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  rock  before  we  could  reach  him. 

“If  we  could  snatch  him  off  in  passing 
we  might  get  clear,  but  to  come  into  the 
wind  then,  or  slacken  at  all,  looked  like 
sure  death.  And  it  looked  two  chances  to 
one  we’d  be  blown  on  the  east  end  of  the 
reef  if  we  even  went  near  him. 

“‘We  can’t  do  it,’  says  I. 

‘“We  got  to!’  says  Minnie,  stamping 
her  foot;  and  was  I  to  be  scared  where  a 
girl  didn’t  blench? 

“‘Say  your  prayers,  sis,’  says  I;  and  in 
we  went,  flying  half  across  the  trough. 

“  I  could  trust  the  boat  against  capsizing, 
but  her  bows  would  fly  wide  when  she  rose, 
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if  a  hand  quick  as  mine  wasn’t  at  the  wheel. 
One  of  us  must  stand  by  to  throw  a  rope. 

“  My  sister  could  steer  as  well  as  I ;  so  I 
gave  her  the  wheel  and  got  a  rope  ready. 
That  young  fellow  kept  paddling,  steady 
and  cool.  His  face  was  set  as  a  stone, 
and  every  wave  flung  crests  into  it. 

“  When  we  were  within  fifty  yards  of  him 
I  saw  there  was  mighty  little  use  throwing 
the  rope.  Most  likely  he’d  miss  it.  If  he 
dropped  his  paddle  to  grab  it  the  wind 
would  throw  his  bow  right  round,  and  may¬ 
be  roll  him  over.  If  he  did  catch  on,  we’d 
jerk  him  overboard  and  lose  time  trying  to 
fetch  him  in,  and  be  poundin’  on  the  reef 
ourselves. 

“There  was  just  one  chance  to  get  him 
aboard,  but  to  take  it  was  desperate.  It 
was  to  go  half-round  on  the  wind,  run 
close  alongside  him,  give  him  a  chance  to 
jump  for  our  rail,  keep  our  speed  right 
along,  wheel  sharp  and  get  back  on  our 
course  alongshore.  But  there  was  the 
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Woe  so  close  that  I  could  hear  clearly  a 
sort  of  rumbling  like  boulders  grinding  in 
the  waves  —  and  were  we  to  point  for  that 
death  ? 

“No,  sir,  I  didn’t  dare;  and  my  sister 
flinched,  too.  She  kept  the  course,  and 
we  were  going  to  fly  past  his  bow.  It  was 
shooting  out  so  high  it  looked  ’most  as  if  it 
would  be  aboard  us  if  we  were  in  the  trough 
when  it  next  came  down.  Well,  sir,  we 
weren’t  three  lengths  of  this  boat  from  that 
chap  when  he  opened  out  with  a  roar  like 
a  fog-horn : 

“  ‘  You  can’t  do  it !  Thank  you  for  trying. 
Tell  a  doctor  —  to  go  instantly  —  to  Briar 
Island.  There’s  a  man  there  —  with  broken 
legs.  I  was  going  —  fora  doctor.’ 

“  Do  you  see  that  ?  ”  cried  Absalom, 
swinging  his  free  arm,  with  a  curved  elbow, 
out  from  his  side  and  around  to  his  front 
horizontally.  “  Before  the  words  were  out 
of  his  lips,  that’s  what  this  boat  did.  I 
thought  my  sister  had  gone  clean  crazy. 
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She  went  round  on  the  wind;  it  was  like 
making  a  scoop  at  the  canoe.  The  Minnie 
jerked  straight  up  on  an  even  keel  for  two 
seconds.  I  thought  she  was  going  to  jibe; 
but  in  those  two  seconds  our  quarter  had 
knocked  up  against  the  canoe,  and  the 
young  man  reached  for  our  rail. 

“  I  didn’t  even  look  to  see  what  became 
of  him.  My  eyes  were  on  Norman’s  Woe. 
We  seemed  right  on  it,  sure.  I  jumped 
to  my  sister’s  side,  and  we  jammed  the  wheel 
down  together.  Back  we  were  on  our 
course  again  almost  before  the  young  chap 
could  pick  himself  up  from  before  our  feet. 

“  Don’t  tell  me  there  are  no  miracles 
these  days !  Saving  him  was  one ;  getting 
clear  of  the  Woe  ourselves  was  the  other. 
Some  might  say  the  wind  slanted  a  bit 
favorable  just  then,  being  sort  of  eddied 
round  the  Woe.  But  that’s  the  way  with 
miracles.  He  works  so’s  you  can  believe 
nature  just  did  it ;  or,  if  your  heart’s  simpler, 
you  can  believe  in  Him. 
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“Anyhow,  that  sudden  slant  of  wind  let 
us  bear  up  as  much  as  four  or  five  points 
more  east,  and  fetched  us  barely  clear  of 
the  Woe  before  we  had  to  fall  off  again. 
But  then  we  had  plenty  of  room  to  work 
up  into  the  bay. 

“The  young  chap  said  mighty  little  but 
‘Thank  you  for  my  life.’  But  women  are 
curious  creatures.  My  sister  burst  out 
crying  and  left  the  wheel  to  me,  and  flung 
down  into  the  cabin  and  lay  there  sobbing 
like  her  heart  would  break. 

“‘To  think  I  was  so  near  forsaking 
him !  ’  says  she. 

“What  became  of  the  chap  with  his  legs 
broken?  Why,  we  ran  up  with  a  tug  two 
hours  later  and  fetched  him  to  the  hospital.” 

Edward  W.  Thomson. 


Captain  Cupid  Haven. 


It  was  after  the  close  of  “  Cupid  ”  Haven’s 
freshman  year  at  the  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  that  the  government  sent  on  the 
new  surf -boat,  a  twenty- seven  -  foot  self¬ 
bailer,  all  white  and  blue. 

In  July  the  inspector  read  in  his  news¬ 
paper  that  the  student  crew  had  righted  a 
surf-boat  in  twenty-eight  seconds,  and  said 
sarcastic  things  about  the  veracity  of  news¬ 
papers;  but  nevertheless  he  caught  the 
first  north-bound  afternoon  train. 

The  drill  that  followed  will  never  be 
forgotten.  The  fat  inspector,  who  had 
crammed  himself  into  Atwell’s  biggest  suit, 
went  out  in  a  beautiful  chop  sea,  and  was 
ducked  and  tumbled  and  bounced  and 
splashed  until  his  eyes  looked  homesick 
and  his  puckered  mouth  blew  spray. 

In  the  evening,  dried  and  poulticed,  he 
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limped  off  to  the  train,  his  pocket  full  of 
diagrams  with  which  to  explain  the  new 
drill  to  every  surf  crew  in  the  district. 

While  dressing,  he  had  talked  long  with 
the  captain ;  he  was  interested  in  hearing 
about  Haven’s  part  in  the  new  drill.  As 
a  result,  the  next  boat  exercise  saw  Haven, 
a  sophomore,  pulling  stroke  with  a  new 
white  I  on  his  coat-sleeve,  while  Blake  and 
Sillsbee,  juniors,  sat  respectively  two  and 
three,  with  long  faces. 

It  was  a  white  Thanksgiving  day.  The 
football  game  in  the  afternoon  was  played 
in  whirling  snow.  In  the  evening  there 
was  to  be  a  dinner  and  a  reception ;  in  the 
meantime  the  battered  players  scattered 
to  their  homes  for  bandages  and  rest. 
Haven  was  lying  stretched  out  on  his  bed, 
nursing  a  wrenched  shoulder,  when  Baird 
came  in. 

“  Brace  up,  Cupid !  We’re  due  at  seven.” 

“  I’m  all  right.  Hope  we  get  a  good 
feed ;  I’m  empty.”  He  swung  his  feet 
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round  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
rubbing  his  eyes. 

“What’s  that?”  Baird  sprang  up  and 
listened ;  then  he  ran  to  open  the  window. 
The  station  gong  was  clanging  wildly. 

Without  a  word,  each  seized  his  “sou’¬ 
wester”  hat  and  dashed  out  of  the  door  and 
across  the  road.  There  was  excitement  in 
the  station ;  the  crew  were  in  the  boat- 
room,  tumbling  into  their  yellow  oilskins. 
Clark  was  at  the  telephone.  He  hung  up 
the  receiver  and  turned  away  as  Cupid 
broke  into  the  room. 

“All  right,  captain!  They’ll  have  two 
teams  here  at  once!” 

Maxwell  was  explaining:  “  Big  freighter 
ashore  at  Glencoe.  We’re  going  up  Sheri¬ 
dan  Road.  Trains  are  blocked  with  snow.” 

The  captain  gave  an  order.  Six  yellow 
figures,  with  hats  jammed  down  and  sweater 
collars  crowded  up,  slipped  out  into  the 
night  to  tramp  the  six  miles  through  blind¬ 
ing,  clogging  snow.  Haven  and  the  captain 
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waited  for  the  horses.  Later  they,  too, 
were  on  the  road,  the  broad  wheels  crunch¬ 
ing  and  slipping,  the  beach -cart  rattling 
behind,  the  horses  bending  their  heads  to 
the  driving  storm.  After  a  painfully  slow 
and  tedious  march  in  deepening  snow  they 
were  finally  hailed  by  Baird. 

Dim  forms  were  moving  about,  shouting 
faintly.  Haven  stumbled  ahead  of  the 
horses,  and  saw  knots  of  men  cutting  a 
path  down  the  ravine.  One  man  stood 
close  at  hand,  swinging  a  lantern  and 
yelling  orders.  He  saw  Haven  and  came 
forward ;  in  the  flickering  light  there  was  a 
yellow  shine  from  his  cap  and  shoulders. 

“  Has  your  boat  come?  I’m  Lieutenant 
Jenkins,  of  Fort  Sheridan.” 

Haven  led  him  back  to  the  boat,  where 
the  crew  had  clustered ;  a  moment  later 
the  captain  appeared,  coming  from  the 
edge  of  the  bluff,  a  glass  in  his  hand. 

“  I  have  a  company  here,”  said  the  lieu¬ 
tenant.  “  My  men  are  at  your  disposal.” 
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The  captain  nodded.  “  We’ll  have  to  let 
the  boat  down,”  he  said.  “  We  can’t  reach 
her  with  the  shot.” 

A  spare  line  was  made  fast  to  the  rear 
axle  of  the  truck,  and  with  fifty  soldiers  to 
hold  back,  the  crew  men  gripping  the 
wheels  and  the  captain  ahead  guiding  the 
tongue,  the  boat  slid  and  rolled,  rocking  to 
the  beach,  a  hundred  feet  below.  Close 
to  the  bluff  a  bonfire  was  blazing. 

Slowly  the  boat  scraped  along  over  the 
hummocks ;  up,  with  a  strain  and  a  rhyth¬ 
mic  “  Heave!”  —  down,  with  a  slide  and  a 
scramble.  Close  to  the  outer  edge  was 
the  highest  ridge.  Here,  leaving  the  boat 
poised  in  air,  the  panting  soldiers  fell  back, 
while  the  crew  set  their  faces  to  the  east¬ 
ward.  A  black  hull  was  just  visible  against 
the  scurrying  clouds. 

Then  came  a  shock  and  a  splash !  There 
was  a  moment  of  desperate  struggling ;  inch 
by  inch  the  white  boat  crept  ahead,  throw¬ 
ing  up  every  few  seconds  a  film  of  spray 
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that  splashed  and  froze  on  the  stiffening 
oilskins.  One  big  comber  was  taken  with 
a  rush,  the  bow  slanting  out  over  the  crest 
and  falling  with  a  lurch,  slapping  up  a 
small  cloudburst. 

Just  as  they  seemed  to  be  through  the 
worst,  Haven  saw  the  captain  throw  all  his 
weight  on  the  big  oar  with  a  suddenness 
that  bent  it,  until,  as  the  stern  began  to  sink 
away  and  the  bow  to  climb,  it  snapped  like 
a  reed  and  the  captain  staggered  over  the 
gunwale. 

Haven  yelled,  “Give  way,  boys!”  and 
plunging  forward,  gripped  an  ankle  that 
was  just  disappearing.  Then  the  stern 
was  jerked  round  into  the  trough,  a  swirl 
of  foam  came  dashing  and  leaping  about 
them,  and  boat  and  crew  were  lifted  high 
and  carried  swiftly  shoreward. 

Haven,  half  -  strangled  in  the  surf,  felt 
himself  curling  up  until  one  knee  struck 
his  chin  and  made  him  bite  his  tongue; 
then  the  white  ice  struck  him  full  on  the 
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shoulder  and  hip,  and  blue -clad  figures 
were  dragging  him  upward.  He  still  held 
the  captain’s  foot. 

The  bonfire  and  quarts  of  hot  coffee 
were  at  hand,  and  soon  the  boys,  shiver¬ 
ing  and  breathless,  were  thawing  their  stiff 
clothes,  which  crackled  when  they  moved. 
But  the  captain  lay  silent  in  the  midst  of 
a  cluster  of  anxious  workers,  who  wiped 
the  bleeding  forehead  and  chafed  the  nerve¬ 
less  wrists.  Haven  looked  out;  the  wreck 
had  not  broken  up ;  there  it  loomed,  bleak 
and  dim.  It  came  suddenly  to  him  that  as 
No.  I  he  now  commanded. 

The  boat  lay  on  the  ice,  a  gaping  hole 
in  her  forward  compartment.  The  oars, 
gathered  by  the  soldiers,  were  alongside. 

A  few  moments  later  Lieutenant  Jenkins 
heard  the  sound  of  a  hammer,  and  turning 
away  from  the  captain,  who  was  showing 
the  first  signs  of  life,  he  saw  that  the  crew, 
gathered  about  the  boat,  were  setting  it 
to  rights.  Haven,  with  tools  from  the 
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beach-cart,  was  nailing  a  piece  of  his  jacket 
over  the  hole. 

“What’s  this?”  shouted  the  lieutenant. 
“You  aren’t  going  out  again?” 

Haven  wiped  the  spray  from  his  eyes 
and  nodded. 

“Why,  man,  it’s  suicide!  You  can’t! 
I  forbid  it !  ” 

One  of  the  soldiers  appeared  with  an 
armful  of  barrel-staves,  from  which  Haven 
selected  three  or  four  before  replying : 
“We  don’t  come  under  your  authority.” 

“  But  you  aren’t  the  captain  — ” 

“Yes.  I’m  acting  captain.” 

The  officer  grumbled,  with  a  gesture  of 
dismay,  as  Baird  set  up  the  pump. 

“All  ready,  boys!”  said  Cupid,  with  a 
last  look  at  the  patched  bow.  Baker 
just  then  came  up,  dragging  the  spare 
steering-oar,  which  was  adjusted  in  its  loop. 

“  Let  her  go !  ” 

Haven  had  taken  advantage  of  a  lull,  and 
before  plunging  into  the  hardest  surf,  he 
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had  a  few  seconds  in  which  to  get  the 
balance  of  his  oar.  And  then  came  a  tussle 
for  life.  Teeth  were  set  and  eyes  staring. 

Maxwell  was  pumping  furiously,  barely 
holding  his  own  against  the  rush  of  the 
inpouring  water.  Haven,  standing  on  the 
little  platform  and  swaying  easily  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  stern,  felt  the  blood 
jump  through  his  veins ;  his  fresh  young 
muscles  knotted  firmly. 

“Hold  her,  boys!  Hold  her  if  you 
pull  your  hearts  out!”  There  was  savage 
eagerness  in  his  voice. 

Those  on  the  ice  set  up  a  yell.  Haven 
threw  a  glance  over  his  shoulder ;  the  boat, 
a  prey  to  the  wind,  was  drifting  southward. 
At  the  moment  they  were  poised  on  a 
wave,  and  he  saw,  almost  underneath  the 
stern,  the  jagged  piles  of  a  breakwater  end. 
A  quick  turn  was  needed,  that  was  all ;  so 
he  called  in  a  cool  voice : 

“Give  way,  starboard!  Back,  port!” 

As  on  a  pivot,  the  boat  swung  round, 
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the  stern  cleared  the  piles  by  two  yards,  and 
then  they  were  swept  a  rod  to  the  south. 

There  is  little  need  to  tell  of  the  rest  of 
that  night;  it  is  all  in  the  annual  report  — 
how  they  fought  against  wind,  sea  and 
shifting  currents  to  the  wrenching  hulk  that 
towered  twenty  feet  above  their  heads; 
how  man  after  man  was  slung  down  the  ice- 
coated  ladder;  how  a  fainting  mother  was 
lowered  in  a  blanket  with  the  little  red- 
haired  child,  who  laughed  and  pulled  Max¬ 
well’s  hair,  and  tried  to  catch  the  spray  that 
slapped  her  velvet  cheek ;  how  they  backed 
in  through  the  surf,  swallowed  a  gulp  of 
coffee,  pumped  out  the  forward  compart¬ 
ment,  and  then  did  it  all  over  again,  until 
in  three  trips  nineteen  lives  were  saved, 
with  a  stove-in,  water-logged  surf-boat. 

For  the  last  time  they  were  dragged 
from  the  boat.  Fortunately  they  were  under 
the  spell  of  excitement;  and  so  they  ate 
the  sandwiches  which  reenforcements  had 
brought  from  the  fort,  and  chaffed  each 
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other,  and  thanked  their  stars  that  it  was 
Thanksgiving  week,  with  no  recitations  to 
be  dreaded. 

Haven’s  first  concern  was  for  the  cap¬ 
tain  ;  but  learning  that  he  was  well  on  the 
homeward  way  in  an  army  ambulance, 
Cupid  stumbled  wearily  toward  the  fire, 
in  time  to  hear  Maxwell,  the  pet  of  the 
Glee  Club,  lift  his  voice  to  the  pitch  that 
had  convulsed  many  an  audience : 

“  Boys,  we  forgot  the  dinner!” 

“Let’s  send  regrets!”  said  Clark. 

The  lieutenant  had  a  scrap  of  paper  and 
a  pencil;  and  with  many  a  jest  at  the 
expense  of  fingers  that  would  not  unbend, 
they  wrote  out  a  stiff  little  note,  signed  by 
all  seven,  with  a  drop  of  blood  where  the 
“i”  came  in  Sillsbee. 

Seven  o’clock  the  next  morning.  Haven 
stood  on  watch  on  the  station  porch.  The 
newsboy  came  down  the  middle  of  the 
road,  plowing  up  the  snow  as  he  trudged. 
He  rolled  the  paper  into  a  tight  little  ball 
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and  threw  it  with  practised  hand  at  the 
door.  Haven  opened  it  and  looked  it  over. 

There  was  a  long  article  headed,  “  Hero’s 
Brave  Act.  Park  Policeman  Stops  Run¬ 
away.”  Below  it,  in  a  corner,  these  lines 
were  tucked  away: 

“The  grain  steamer,  Mary  J.  Griffin , 
went  ashore  last  night  off  Glencoe,  and  is 
a  total  loss.  The  life  -  saving  crew  were 
slow  in  arriving,  but  no  lives  were  lost.” 

Cupid  closed  the  paper,  and  forgetting 
his  cracked  lips,  tried  to  whistle.  Not  that 
he  was  jealous  of  the  park  policeman,  but 
even  an  every-day  hero  has  feelings. 

Samuel  Merwin. 


THE  STATION,  EVANSTON,  ILL. 


Itzig,  A  Reporter’s  Boy. 


Some  of  the  best  newspaper  reporters 
cannot  write  a  correct  sentence:  they  are 
not  expected  to  do  so.  It  is  their  business 
to  collect  facts,  which  they  relate  to  others 
who  put  them  in  form  as  a  “news  story/’ 
Their  work  is  the  small  news  of  the  day, 
which  is  intended  only  for  short  paragraphs. 

Isaac  Hofstein,  or  “  Itzig,”  as  he  was  called 
for  short,  was  such  an  assistant.  He  was 
a  child  of  the  East  Side  tenements,  and 
his  work  was  chiefly  at  police  headquarters, 
among  his  own  people.  Shrewd  and  ac¬ 
curate,  he  was  always  to  be  trusted  to  fetch 
all  the  facts  and  to  state  them  correctly. 

One  day,  however,  there  was  an  excep¬ 
tion.  He  had  been  to  a  fire.  To  cover  so 
commonplace  an  incident  was  child’s  play 
for  him,  and  something  he  liked,  because 
he  rejoiced  in  description  and  the  heroic. 
It  was  a  never-failing  pleasure  to  him  to 
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discover  and  celebrate  a  bold  rescue  by  a 
policeman,  a  fireman  or  a  neighbor. 

But  on  this  day,  while  several  reporters 
were  waiting  for  his  fire  story, 
he  was  shuffling  and  hesitating. 

His  sense  of  the  great  was 
evidently  struggling  with 
some  other  feeling  or 
observation,  and  it 
was  impossible 
to  make  out 
what  was 
matter. 

“It  wasn’t 
much,  only  a 
two- alarm  fire, 
and  it  didn’t  do 
any  damage  to  speak  of,”  he  said.  “  ’Twasn’t 
in  a  good  neighborhood,  either — just  a 
tenement- house,  No.  16  Essex  Street, 
five-story,  red  brick,  full  of  families  with 
kids,  eighty  -  seven.  But  you  see  there 
was  a  panic  and  a  —  you  know  how  it  is 
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when  those  folks  get  a  scare.  Just  describe 
top-floor  families  out  by  way  of  the  roof  to 
the  next  house,  third  and  fourth  cooped 
up  in  halls,  some  of  them  rushing  to  the 
fire-escapes,  others  too  scared  to  move,  just 
shrieking  and  ‘  rending  their  garments,’  as 
the  Bible  says. 

“Across  the  street,”  he  hurried  on, 
“others  out  on  fire-escapes,  with  their 
hands  and  faces  raised  to  the  sky,  crying,  ‘  Ei 
wei ,  ei  wei  /’  You  know  how  it  is ;  you  can 
describe  it.  But  the  firemen  were  late,  on 
account  of  no  one  knowing  how  to  ring  in 
an  alarm.  Samuel  Bernstein,  No.  16  Essex, 
next  door  to  the  fire,  tried  it  first,  then  — ” 

“Oh,  come  to  the  point!”  I  interrupted. 
“What  about  it?” 

“Well,  there  was  a  fire  rescue.  It  wasn’t 
very  hard,  either.  You  see  — ” 

“  Give  us  the  name  of  the  rescuer,  while 
you’re  about  it.” 

“Oh,  it  was  just  a  fellow  passing  by  ran 
in  and  saved  some  people,  mostly  children.” 
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“  Didn’t  you  get  his  name?” 

“  I  got  the  names  of  them  he  saved, 
which  was  the  most  important.” 

“  Well,  go  on.” 

“The  fire  started  in  the  basement,  shoe¬ 
maker  shop,  Abram  Koswingky,  thirty-six 
years  old,  mar¬ 
ried,  three  kids, 
oldest  four  —  do 
you  want  names 
and  ages?” 

“If  they  did 
anything,  or  got 
badly  hurt.” 

“No,  they  got 
out  easy  by  the  rear  window.  But  the 
flames  were  just  climbing  up  the  stairways. 
Escape  by  the  front  door  was  cut  off  when 
I  got  there.  Somebody  had  to  help,  or 
we’d  have  had  a  big  story  with  a  dozen 
roasted  to  death. 

“Put  in,  ‘Scared,  white  faces  looked 
out  of  the  windows  each  second,  then 
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disappeared  back  in  the  smoke.’  It  was 
tough,  I  tell  you.  There  was  a  way  to  get 
to  the  third  story  by  the  next  house.  You 
could  climb  from  one  fire-escape  to  the 
other  and  get  in  the  window.  Inside,  the 
flames  were  cutting  the  floor  in  half.  A  man 
and  woman  and  two  children  in  the  front 
room  were  passed  out  by  the  way  the  man 
came.  Their  names  were  — ” 

“  Keep  them  till  afterwards.” 

“The  thing  to  do  was  get  to  the  rear 
rooms,  where  there  were  more  of  them. 
The  man  had  to  get  down  and  crawl  along 
the  floor  under  the  flames,  and  they  licked 
his  back  hair  off  and  set  his  coat  on  fire. 

“  But  he  got  there.  He  found  two  men, 
three  women  and  five  kids  huddled  in  a 
corner,  one  woman  and  two  babies  uncon¬ 
scious  from  smoke.  The  others  were  get¬ 
ting  air  by  breathing  low  down  on  the  floor. 

“The  men  had  to  be  made  to  go  down 
the  rear  fire-escape  with  the  women.  This 
took  time,  and  the  flames  burst  out  of 
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the  rear,  cutting  off  that  way  out.  So  there 
were  the  five  kids.  I  think  the  man  said 
that  he  grabbed  two 
and  was  going  to 
throw  them  out  to 
the  old  people,  but 
they  had  run  away. 

So  he  had  to  go 
to  the  front. 

“He  started  to  run 
for  it ;  but  he  was  set 
on  fire,  and  had  to ; 
lie  down  and  roll  the 
flames  out  and  crawl 
again.  The  firemen 
came,  and  they 
caught  the  kids  all 
right.  The  fireman 
who  caught  them 
was  Jerry  Sullivan,  of  Truck  Eleven;  he 
was  the  first  man  there  and  — ” 

“  Give  us  that  later.” 

“The  fellow  inside  sneaked  back  the 
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same  way  and  got  two  more.  The  firemen 
had  a  ladder  up  to  take  the  children.  One 
was  left.  As  he  went  back  for  that  he 
saw  the  game  was  up.  His  coat  was  afire, 
so  he  whacked  it  against  a  wall  till  it  was 
out,  and  wrapped  the  last  kid  in  it. 

“  Then  came  the  fun.  The  flames  covered 
the  back  of  the  house  and  were  coming 
in  the  window.  House  full  of  smoke, 
floors  hot,  hallway  ablaze,  solid,  you  know, 
‘hemmed  in  by  fire,  babe  in  arms’ — that’s 
the  feature  of  the  story!  The  stairways 
fell,  the  hall  floor  curved,  the  whole  build¬ 
ing  shook.  There  was  an  awful  crash,  and 
the  fellow  just  sunk  in  a  heap.” 

Itzig  wiped  his  face.  The  perspiration 
dampened  his  handkerchief. 

“The  next  thing  that  man  knew,  he 
was  in  a  drug-store,  No.  28  Essex,  and  the 
fire  was  out.” 

“  But  how  did  he  escape?”  asked  one  of 
the  reporters.  “  Didn’t  he  go  down  with 
the  walls  when  the  crash  came?” 
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“  No,  that  part  of  the  house  didn’t  fall, 
and  the  firemen  knew  him.  When  he  didn’t 
show  up  they  crossed  the  air-well  from  next 
door,  got  through  a  window,  and  battered 
down  the  door  to  the  room  where  he  was. 

“They  found 
him  asleep,  and 
a  feature  of  the 
story  is  they 
couldn’t  get  the  they  found  him  asleep. 

kid  out  of  his  arms  to  save  the  two  sepa¬ 
rately.  They  had  to  carry  them  out  together.” 

The  reporters  laughed  at  Itzig.  “What’s 
the  hero’s  name?”  asked  one. 

“Oh,  he  wasn’t  a  hero.  He  wouldn’t 
have  done  it  if  he  hadn’t  started  to,  being 
there  first.  Besides,  he  didn’t  save  the 
last  child,  you  see,  but  had  to  be  rescued 
himself.” 

“  Did  you  interview  him?”  queried  Chap¬ 
man,  who  was  writing  the  story. 

“No,  not  much;  he  wasn’t  able  to  talk.” 

“Not  even  to  tell  his  name?” 
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“  He  didn’t  want  to,”  said  Itzig. 

“  But  the  firemen,  you  said,  knew  him.” 

“  Yes,  not  very  well,  only  his  first  name.” 

“  What  was  that?” 

“I  —  well,  I  didn’t  think  to  ask.” 

“Didn’t  think  to  ask!  Didn’t  think  to 
get  the  most  important  point  in  the  whole 
story!  Are  you  losing  your  mind?”  cried 
Chapman,  in  amazement. 

But  one  of  the  other  men  was  of  quicker 
perception.  “Was  his  name  Isaac?” 

Itzig  flushed. 

“  Itzig,”  said  a  reporter  who  had  gone 
behind  him,  “your  hair  is  all  burned  off 
and  your  neck  is  blistered !  ” 

“Yes,  and  you’ve  got  on  your  Sunday 
coat !  ”  cried  another. 

“  Oh,  get  out!  ”  said  Itzig.  “  It’s  so  dis¬ 
gusting  when  you  reporters  go  sticking 
your  noses  into  other  people’s  affairs !  ” 


J.  L.  Steffens. 


The  Real  Hero. 


Sanny’s  horse  was  dancing  impatiently 
at  the  hitching-post,  while  Sanny  was  loll¬ 
ing  in  the  hammock  on  the  porch.  After 
a  while  he  was  going  to  the  lower  pasture, 
to  see  the  fellows  break  in  broncos. 

His  Uncle  William  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  drive  down  to  Denver  that  afternoon, 
and  Sanny’s  mother  had  decided  to  go 
with  him.  Sanny’s  father,  who  had  lived 
in  the  mountains  all  his  life  and  knew  the 
weather-signs,  said  to  her: 

“  I  advise  you  to  wait  until  the  drought 
is  broken.  It’s  likely  to  break  before  many 
hours,  in  my  opinion.  It’s  the  closest  day 
I’ve  ever  known  in  these  parts,  and  any  one 
with  ears  can  hear  trouble  brewing  over 
yonder  mountains.  You  may  be  caught 
by  a  cloudburst.” 

William  Sanford  laughed.  “See  here, 
John,”  he  said,  “you’ve  been  expecting 
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this  drought  to  break  for  the  last  month. 
There  is  no  more  sign  of  rain  to-day  than 
there  was  yesterday.  I’ve  business  that  I 
must  attend  to;  so  if  you  can  spare  the 
team  I’m  going  this  afternoon.” 

“  If  he’s  going,  I’m  going,  too !  ”  declared 
Sanny’s  mother,  whisking  round  to  get 
ready.  “Now,  don’t  you  worry,  John.” 

Mrs.  Lane  twitched  on  her  sunbonnet, 
climbed  into  the  wagon  and  took  the  reins 
from  her  brother.  “  I’m  the  best  driver,” 
she  laughed.  “  Get  up !  ” 

Half  an  hour  later  Sanny  was  startled  by 
the  frightened  voice  of  his  grandmother, 
calling,  “  Sanford !  Sanford !  ” 

Sanny  rushed  round  to  her.  The  storm¬ 
brewing  mountain  was  hooded  in  black, 
and  from  beneath  the  seething  clouds  burst 
a  lurid  light  that  burned  over  the  valley 
with  portentous  glare.  Chasing  streaks  of 
lightning  cracked  the  black  cloud-mass,  and 
heavy  rains  deluged  the  mountainsides. 
But  above  them  the  sky  was  blue,  and  the 
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sun  shone  steadily  upon  the  fields  of 
waving  grain. 

“Did  you  ever  see  the  like!”  gasped 
grandma.  “It’s  a  cloudburst,  as  sure  as 
you’re  born!  Your  mother  and  that  crazy 
Will  Sanford  —  mercy  on  us!  Come  in 
and  shut  the  door!  The  waters  will  — 
Sanford  !  Sanford !  Where  are  you  ?  Come 
back,  come  back  this  minute !  ” 

“Go  in  and  shut  the  door,  grandma!” 
yelled  Sanny,  from  the  gate.  He  had 
jerked  Prince’s  halter  loose ;  he  was  on  the 
horse’s  back;  he  was  off  down  the  road, 
sweeping  by  the  familiar  scenes  without  a 
glance.  He  dug  his  heels  into  the  horse, 
his  elbows  slapped  his  sides,  he  whooped 
his  fiercest  cowboy  yell ;  a  cloud  of  dust 
rolled  back  from  his  horse’s  feet. 

Already  the  slender  mountain  stream 
that  threaded  the  roadside  had  risen  in  its 
bed,  and  was  lashing  itself  to  white  foam. 

A  lone  man  was  cultivating  a  valley  that 
broke  from  the  canon.  Sanny  checked 
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Prince  a  trifle.  “Run!”  he  yelled.  “A 
cloudburst  on  the  mountain  !  ” 

The  man  caught  up  his  hoe  and  ran. 
Sanny  paused  at  the  lower  pasture. 


“  RUN!  ”  HE  YELLED. 

The  bronco-tamers  were  tossing  hilariously. 
“  A  cloudburst,  a  flood !  ”  shrieked  Sanny. 
The  men  looked,  listened  and  whipped 
their  horses  up  the  mountain. 

A  mountain  schooner  crept  slowly  up 
the  road,  bearing  a  party  of  jolly  campers. 
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“  A  flood !  A  cloudburst !  Drive  up  the 
divide !  Hurry  for  your  lives !  ” 

“A  flood!”  The  campers  looked  up  at 
the  cloudless  sky  and  laughed.  “A  flood 
in  your  eye!”  they  shouted,  and  they  went 
gaily  onward  to  their  doom. 

Five  miles  from  home  Prince  overtook 
the  team.  Sanny’s  mother  looked  back  at 
the  sound  of  hoofs;  she  recognized  Sanny, 
and  she  looked  beyond  him. 

“A  flood!  A  flood!” 

She  pushed  Will  Sanford  from  the  wagon, 
sprang  to  the  ground  and  gave  the  horses 
a  stinging  lash.  She  scrambled  up  the 
mountainside,  her  brother  tugging  behind. 

“Sanny!”  she  screamed. 

But  Sanny  and  Prince  had  sped  on. 
For  a  week  two  campers  had  been  tenting 
in  the  beautiful  valley,  close  to  the  trick¬ 
ling  mountain  stream  beneath  a  cluster  of 
pines.  One  of  them  lay  in  a  hammock, 
gazing  into  the  fathomless  blue  of  the  sky. 

“  Have  you  noticed,”  remarked  he,  “  how 
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noisy  the  brook  is  all  of  a  sudden  ?  Why, 
I  declare,  it’s  full  to  the  bridge!  It’s  run¬ 
ning  over!  By  George,  we’ve  got  to  get 
out  of  this !  We’re  going  to  be  flooded.” 

A  bareheaded  rider  dashed  across  the 
bridge,  which  melted  away  from  beneath 
the  very  horse’s  hoofs.  Behind  the  boy 
came  a  seething  wall  of  water  ten,  twenty, 
thirty  feet  high. 

Sanny  turned  Prince  up  a  steep  moun¬ 
tain  path.  The  terrified  campers  scrambled 
after  him.  They  clung  to  bushes,  they 
clutched  at  rocks;  the  water  caught  them, 
but  one  got  upon  a  rock  and  pulled  the 
other  after  him.  The  canon  was  narrowest 
here;  the  rush  of  water  mounted  high;  it 
beat  the  mountainside,  it  tore  down  trees, 
it  wrenched  out  rocks.  And  Sanny  was 
beneath,  for  Prince  had  stumbled  and  fallen 
before  the  cruel  wave. 

When  the  storjH- washed  valley  looked 
up  again  at  the  unchanged  sky,  the  campers 
found  Sanny’ s  body  jammed  into  the  fissure 
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of  a  rock.  Just  as  they  had  managed  to 
get  his  leaden  weight  down  the  mountain¬ 
side,  his  mother  came  running  down  the 


road.  She  snatched  Sanny  out  of  the 
strangers’  arms,  crying:  “Sanny!  Son!” 

After  that  first  cry  of  distress,  Mrs.  Lane 
collected  her  energies  and  went  to  work. 
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She  turned  Sanny  face  downward ;  she 
raised  his  body  and  let  the  water  flow  from 
his  mouth.  She  pressed  and  inflated  his 
lungs;  she  bade  the  campers  strip  off  his 
wet  garments,  to  slap  him,  to  rub  him,  to 
wrap  him  in  their  own  coats. 

William  Sanford  came  panting  down  the 
canon.  He  bent  over  the  boy:  “No  use, 
sister,  he’s  dead.” 

“No!”  cried  Sanny’s  mother.  “You’ve 
got  brandy.  Let  me  have  it.” 

John  Lane  galloped  down  the  road  as 
pale  as  a  ghost.  “Thank  God!”  he  cried, 
when  he  saw  his  wife.  But  when  he  saw 
Sanny,  he  dropped  on  his  knees,  shudder¬ 
ing  from  head  to  foot,  and  groaned : 

“The  boy  is  dead!  Our  boy  is  dead!” 

“John  Lane,”  cried  his  wife,  “take  hold 
here!  Do  as  I  am  doing.  If  you  love 
Sanny,  take  hold  and  help.  We’ve  got  to 
get  the  breath  back  into  his  body.” 

For  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  she  kept 
them  at  work.  They  thought  her  mad. 
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Even  John  Lane  relaxed  his  efforts.  But 
she  made  him  work;  she  made  him  rub 
and  give  his  own  warmth  to  the  boy’s  cold 
body.  At  last  Sanny  gasped  and  shuddered. 

His  mother  cast  a  triumphant  look 
around,  and  sank  down  unnerved.  But 
when  the  men  carried  Sanny  to  the  wagon, 
she  clambered  in  beside  him. 

“Ma?”  murmured  Sanny,  inquiringly. 

“Hush,  Sanny;  it’s  all  right.  You’ve 
saved  their  lives.  My  boy  is  a  hero.” 

Sanny  made  a  sick  grimace,  and  said 
nothing,  but  he  was  all  right  a  week  later. 

The  horse,  Prince,  had  been  carried 
several  miles  by  the  flood.  The  bronco- 
tamers  buried  him  and  rolled  a  boulder 
over  his  grave,  and  on  it  one  of  the  campers 
whom  Sanny  had  saved,  an  engraver  at 
Denver,  carved  the  epitaph: 

“Sanford  Lane’s  Horse,  Prince,  A  Real 
Hero,”  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  event. 

“  I  wish  you’d  written,  ‘  The  Real  Hero,”’ 

said  Sanny.  Mary  Brewster  Downs. 


Facing  Danger. 


When  I  was  down  at  the  Navajo  agency 
at  Fort  Defiance,  I  saw  a  queer  thing  done. 
Johnson,  the  beef  contractor  there,  had  a 
herd  of  big  Texas  steers. 

One  day  the  cowboys  had  just  brought 
in  the  usual  bunch  of  steers,  and  Bill 
Harmon,  the  butcher,  and  I  and  three  or 
four  others  strolled  down  to  the  corral  to 
have  a  look  at  them. 

The  boys  had  put  up  the  bars,  and  we 
got  over  and  stood  in  the  corral  just  inside. 
The  steers  were  all  together  in  a  bunch  at 
the  far  side  of  the  corral,  up  against  the 
fence.  They  were  the  wild,  regular  high¬ 
horned  Texas  snorters  right  off  the  trail. 

Well,  we  stood  around  there,  not  too 
far  from  the  fence,  figuring  on  the  size  of 
the  beeves  and  the  brands  they  carried, 
when  Manuelito,  the  head  war-chief  of  the 
Navajo  nation,  came  up.  He  climbed  in, 
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too,  and  with  him  came  his  little  boy,  a 
young  one,  three  or  four  years  old,  just  an 
ordinary  little  brown  Indian  child,  with 
eyes  like  black  glass  beads. 

So  we  stood  there  talking,  and  didn’t 
notice  the  child,  who  played  around  and 
went  a  few  feet  farther  into  the  corral. 
Suddenly,  without  any  warning,  one  of  the 
big  steers  left  the  others,  wheeled  round, 
put  his  head  down,  and  came  for  us  as 
fast  as  he  could  put  across  that  corral. 

We  all  just,  wheeled  round,  too,  and 
skipped  up  on  top  of  that  fence  as  lively 
as  anything  ever  you  saw.  As  quick  as 
we  did  that,  Manuelito  jumped  forward 
into  the  corral,  right  in  front  of  the  child, 
between  it  and  the  steer,  and  there  he  stood 
as  straight  as  a  dart,  with  folded  arms,  and 
never  moved  a  muscle. 

It  was  all  over  like  a  flash.  There 
was  no  time  to  do  anything,  or  maybe  some 
of  us  might  have  thought  of  some  way  to 
help  him.  The  steer  came  at  the  Indian 
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full  tilt,  and  I  looked  to  see  him  gore  the 
man  to  death.  But  when  his  long  horns 
were  within  a  yard  of  the  Indian,  the 
steer  pulled  up  short  and  stopped. 

Then  he  gave  a  bellow  and  an  angry 
snort  like  a  steam-engine  blowing  off ;  and 
as  he  snorted  he  swung  his  head  from  side 
to  side,  brandishing  his  big  horns,  as  it 
seemed,  within  an  inch  of  Manuelito’s  ribs. 

Manuelito  didn’t  budge  an  inch  nor 
move  a  finger,  and  that  steer  didn’t  dare 
to  strike  him!  He  just  turned  right  round 
again  when  he  had  done  snorting  and 
waving  his  horns  about,  and  trotted  back 
to  the  other  steers  at  the  far  side  of  the 
corral.  Then  Manuelito  stooped  down  and 
picked  up  the  young  one  and  walked  back 
to  the  bars  as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 

Now  if  a  man  only  has  the  nerve  to 
stand  like  a  rock,  as  Manuelito  did,  there’s 
no  steer  and  there’s  no  other  creature  that 
I  know  of  that  will  strike  him,  always  pro¬ 
viding  the  animal  hasn’t  been  wounded. 
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You  see,  a  wild  steer  doesn’t  know  what 
it  feels  like  to  hit  a  man ;  he  never  came 
butt  up  against  man  in  his  life.  He  knows 
well  enough  what  another  steer  is,  and  he 
doesn’t  mind  punching  him  one  bit,  nor  a 
horse  nor  a  dog,  nor,  I  dare  say,  anything 
living  that  moves. 

Rut  a  man  standing  stock-still  puzzles 
him  ;  he  doesn’t  feel  sure  but  that  he  might 
be  a  cast-iron  post,  or  a  rock,  come  there 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  he  feels  kind  of  shy 
about  coming  up  against  a  thing  of  that 
sort  quite  unexpected. 

When  an  animal  sees  anything  that  has 
been  on  the  move  remaining  quite  still,  he 
begins  to  suspect  a  trap.  At  any  rate, 
when  a  man  cannot  possibly  escape,  and 
has  no  weapon  for  defense,  he  always  can 
show  the  highest  manhood  and  be  surest 
of  safety  by  calmly  facing  danger. 


R.  B.  Townshend. 


FEARLESS  IN  DUTY. 
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On  a  Burning  Troop-Ship. 


She  was  a  small,  four-masted,  iron-built 
screw  -  steamer  of  eleven  hundred  tons, 
chartered  to  take  out  troops  to  India. 

Among  the  regiments  was  the  54th  of 
the  Line.  The  headquarters,  with  some 
fourteen  officers,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  rank  and  file,  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
women,  left  Portsmouth  all  packed  tight  in 
the  Sarah  Sands.  She  was  two  long  months 
reaching  Cape  Town,  where  she  stayed  five 
days  to  coal,  leaving  on  October  20th. 

On  November  7th  a  squall  struck  her 
and  carried  away  her  foremast.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  nth  the  real  trouble  began,  for  in  the 
afternoon  a  party  of  soldiers  saw  smoke 
coming  up  from  the  after -hatch.  They 
were  then,  maybe,  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  Mauritius,  in  a  half  gale  and  a  sea  full 
of  sharks. 

Captain  Castle  promptly  lowered  and 
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provisioned  the  boats ;  with  some  difficulty 
he  got  them  overside  and  put  the  women 
into  them  Some  of  the  sailors,  the  bad 
kind,  jumped  into  the  long-boat  and  kept 
away  from  the  ship.  They  knew  she 
carried  two  magazines  full  of  cartridges. 

The  troops,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
make  any  fuss,  but  under  their  officers’ 
orders  cleared  out  the  starboard  magazine, 
while  volunteers  tried  to  save  the  regimental 
colors  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the  saloon. 
Two  lieutenants  made  a  dash  for  them 
and  were  nearly  suffocated;  a  ship’s 
quartermaster,  Richard  Richmond,  put  a 
wet  cloth  over  his  face,  managed  to  get 
hold  of  the  colors,  and  then  fainted.  A 
private,  W.  Wiles,  dragged  out  both  Rich¬ 
mond  and  the  colors,  and  the  two  men 
dropped  senseless  on  deck  while  the  troops 
cheered.  That,  at  least,  was  a  good  omen. 

All  the  fire  was  in  the  stern  of  the  ship, 
behind  the  engine-room.  It  was  blazing 
very  close  to  the  port  magazine,  and  as  an 
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explosion  there  would  have  blown  the 
Sarah  Sands  in  two,  they  called  for  more 
volunteers,  and  one  of  the  lieutenants  who 
had  been  choked  in  the  saloon  went  down 
first  and  passed  up  a  barrel  of  ammunition, 
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which  was  joyfully  hove  overboard.  After 
this  example  work  went  on  with  regularity. 

They  pulled  up  the  fainting  men  with 
ropes,  while  those  who  did  not  faint  grabbed 
what  they  could  get  in  the  smother.  A 
serene  quartermaster-sergeant  stood  on  the 
hatch  as  he  jotted  down  the  number  of 
barrels  in  his  note-book.  They  pulled  out 
all  except  two,  which  slid  from  the  arms  of 
a  fainting  man  and  rolled  out  of  reach. 
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Then  the  flames  broke  through  the  after¬ 
deck,  the  light  attracting  shoals  of  sharks, 
and  the  mizzenmast  flared  up  and  went 
overside  with  a  crash.  This  would  have 
veered  the  stern  of  the  ship  head  to  wind, 
in  which  case  the  flames  must  have  swept 
forward ;  but  a  man  with  a  hatchet  ran  along 
the  bulwarks  and  cut  the  wreck  clear,  while 
the  boats  rocked  at  a  safe  distance,  and  the 
sharks  tried  to  upset  them  with  their  tails. 

A  captain  of  the  54th  headed  a  party  to 
cut  away  the  bridge,  the  deck-cabins  and 
everything  else  that  was  inflammable,  while 
a  lieutenant  with  some  more  troops  lashed 
spars  and  things  together  for  a  raft,  and 
other  gangs  pumped  desperately  on  what 
was  left  of  the  saloons  and  the  magazines. 

No  one  seemed  to  have  much  hope  of 
saving  the  ship,  so  long  as  the  last  powder 
was  unexploded.  Indeed,  Captain  Castle 
told  an  officer  that  the  game  was  up,  and 
the  officer  replied,  “We’ll  fight  till  we’re 
driven  overboard.”  It  seemed  he  would 
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be  taken  at  his  word,  for  just  then  the 
ammunition  casks  went  up,  and  the  ship 
from  midships  aft  looked  like  a  volcano. 

The  cartridges  sputtered  like  crackers, 
and  cabin  doors  and  timbers  were  shot  up 
all  over  the  deck,  and  two  or  three  men 
were  hurt.  But  just  after  the  roar  of  it, 
when  the  stern  was  dipping  and  all  believed 
the  Sarah  Sands  was  settling  for  her  last 
lurch,  some  merry  jester  of  the  54th  cried: 
“  Lights  out !  ”  and  the  jovial  captain 
shouted  back,  “All  right,  we’ll  keep  the 
old  woman  afloat  yet!” 

Not  one  man  of  the  troops  made  any 
attempt  to  get  on  the  rafts;  and  when 
they  found  the  ship  was  still  floating,  they 
went  to  work  double  tides.  At  this  point 
in  the  story  we  come  across  Mr.  Frazer, 
the  Scotch  engineer.  He  knew  the  Sarah 
was  built  with  a  water-tight  bulkhead  behind 
the  engine-room  and  the  coal  bunkers,  and 
he  proposed  to  cut  through  the  deck  above 
that  bulkhead  and  drown  the  fire.  Also 
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he  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  as  well  to 
remove  the  coal  in  the  bunkers,  as  the 
bulkhead  was  almost  red-hot  and  the  coal 
was  catching. 

So  volunteers  dropped  into  the  bunkers, 
each  man  for  the  minute  or  two  that  he 
could  endure,  and  shoveled  away  the 
singeing,  fuming  fuel ;  and  other  volunteers 
were  lowered  with  ropes  into  the  bonfire 
aft,  and  when  they  could  throw  no  more 
water  they  were  hauled  up  half-roasted. 

Mr.  Frazer’s  plan  saved  the  ship, 
although  every  particle  of  wood  in  the  after 
part  of  her  was  destroyed.  They  pumped 
and  passed  water  in  buckets,  flooding  the 
stern,  sluicing  the  bulkhead,  and  damping 
the  coal  beyond  the  bulkhead  all  through 
the  long  night.  The  very  sides  of  the  ship 
were  red-hot,  so  that  they  wondered  when 
the  plates  would  buckle  and  wrench  out  the 
rivets  and  let  all  down  to  the  sharks. 

About  three  on  the  morning  of  November 
1 2th,  pumping,  bucketing,  sluicing  and 
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damping,  they  began  to  hope  that  they  had 
bested  the  fire.  By  nine  o’clock  they  saw 
steam  coming  up  instead  of  smoke,  and  at 
midday  they  called  in  the  boats  and  took 
stock  of  the  damage.  From  the  mizzen¬ 
mast.  aft  there  was  nothing  that  you  could 
call  ship,  except  the  shell  of  her.  It  was 
a  steaming  heap  of  scrap-iron,  with  twenty 
feet  of  black,  greasy  water  flooding  across 
the  bent  and  twisted  beams  and  rods. 

Moreover,  the  powder  had  blown  a  hole 
right  through  the  port  quarter,  and  every 
time  she  rolled  the  sea  came  in  green. 
Of  the  four  masts  only  one  was  left,  and 
the  rudder- head  stuck  up  all  bald  and  black 
among  the  jam  of  collapsed  deck-beams. 

They  spent  the  whole  of  the  12th  pump¬ 
ing  water  out  as  zealously  as  they  had 
pumped  it  in,  and  they  plugged  the  hole 
at  the  stern  with  hammocks,  sails  and 
planks,  and  a  sail  over  all.  Then  they 
rigged  up  a  horizontal  bar  gripping  the 
rudder-head.  Six  men  sat  on  planks  on 
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one  side  and  six  at  the  other,  hauling  on 
it  with  ropes  and  letting  go  as  they  were 
told.  That  made  as  good  a  steering-gear 
as  they  could  expect. 

On  November  13th,  still  pumping,  they 
spread  one  sail  on  their  solitary  mast,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  trade-winds  to  make 
for  Mauritius.  Captain  Castle,  with  one 
chart  and  one  compass,  lived  in  a  tent 
where  some  cabins  had  once  been,  and  at 
the  end  of  twelve  days  he  sighted  land  off 
Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

They  waited  outside  Port  Louis  for  the 
daylight,  and  were  nearly  dashed  to  pieces 
on  a  coral  reef.  Then  they  came  in  without 
loss  of  a  single  life,  very  dirty,  their  clothes 
so  charred  that  they  hardly  dared  take  them 
off,  and  very  hungry.  Port  Louis  gave 
them  public  banquets  in  the  market-place, 
and  the  French  inhabitants  were  fascina¬ 
tingly  polite,  as  only  the  French  can  be. 

Rudyard  Kipling. 


The  Manila  Wire. 


It  was  the  morning  of  February  5,  1899, 
and  all  Manila  was  girdled  with  smoke  and 
flame.  With  the  early  dawn  of  that  lovely 
Sunday  there  came  galloping  along  the 
hard-beaten  road  a  wiry  little  Filipino  pony, 
ridden  by  a  slender  young  soldier  in  brown 
khaki  uniform.  From  underneath  the 
curling  brim  of  his  drab  felt  campaign  hat 
a  pair  of  clear,  dark-brown  eyes  peered 
eagerly,  searchingly  along  that  line  of  wire 
and  up  and  down  every  pole. 

From  the  fact  that  the  sentries  at  the 
bridge  presented  arms  as  the  young  rider 
spurred  along,  and  that  there  was  a  single 
silver  bar  on  each  dark-blue  shoulder-strap, 
it  was  evident  that,  despite  his  youth,  the 
young  rider  was  an  officer,  a  first  lieutenant, 
and  the  device  on  the  collar  told  further 
that  he  was  of  the  signal  -  corps  of  the 
volunteer  army. 
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Only  a  few  minutes  before,  two  men  of 
the  First  Idaho  had  been  shot  almost  in 
front  of  the  building  where  the  young 
signal-officer  sprang  from  the  saddle  to 
make  his  report  to  the  adjutant-general. 

“  Lines  all  safe  as  yet,  sir,”  he  said,  his 
hand  going  up  in  salute,  “but  the  fire  is 
pretty  sharp  along  the  road.” 

“The  general’s  over  at  Battery  Knoll 
with  the  guns,”  was  the  reply  of  the  chief 
of  staff.  “We  can’t  get  orders  to  advance 
yet,  and  when  we  do  he  wants  you  to  follow 
us  right  up  with  your  wire.  Communica¬ 
tion  must  be  kept  by  telegraph.  It’s  as 
much  as  a  man’s  life  is  worth  to  attempt 
to  ride  this  street,  and  I  hate  to  send  an 
orderly  with  a  message.” 

“  Can  you  leave  men  enough  to  guard 
the  line?”  asked  the  young  signalman, 
anxiously.  “They’ll  be  cutting  it  in  a 
dozen  places  otherwise.” 

“We  haven’t  got  ’em!”  was  the  impa¬ 
tient  answer.  “Sooner  or  later  the  order 
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must  come  to  pitch  in ;  then  every  man 
will  be  needed  at  the  front.  They  are 
calling-  for  reenforcements  even  now  at 
Blockhouse  Eleven.  The  general  sent  in 
two  California  companies,  and  then  rode 
over  to  Dyer’s  battery.  You  might  go  to 
him  there,  if  you  like.  He’ll  want  to  know 
this,  anyhow.” 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  up  the  street  at  a 
sharp  trot,  and  followed  by  a  single  orderly, 
came  the  brigade  commander.  Silently, 
but  with  intense  interest,  the  general 
listened  to  the  story  of  the  fire  from  the 
nipa  huts  on  the  skirts  of  the  town,  and 
even  before  it  was  more  than  half-told, 
excited  exclamations  among  the  soldiers 
called  his  attention  away. 

Lashing  his  pony  to  top  speed  and  bend¬ 
ing  down  on  his  neck,  an  orderly  came 
tearing  in  from  the  front,  running  the 
gauntlet  between  two  rows  of  native  houses 
from  which  the  sharp,  vicious  crack  of  the 
Mauser  rifle  could  be  plainly  heard. 
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“  Send  a  platoon  to  thrash  those  fellows 
and  burn  those  huts  at  once!”  was  the 
instant  order.  “Send  a  company  back 
toward  Paco  Church.  Did  they  fire  at  you 
from  there?”  added  the  general,  turning 
suddenly  on  the  signal-officer. 

“  I  think  so,  sir,”  was  the  modest  answer. 
“At  least,  they  fired  several  shots  from 
somewhere  close  at  hand.” 

“You’ll  have  hard  work  keeping  your 
wires  up  to-day,  my  man,”  said  the  com¬ 
mander,  thoughtfully,  “and  I  can’t  help 
you  very  much,  either.  But  all  the  same, 
I  shall  have  to  rely  upon  you.” 

“You  may,  sir,”  was  the  answer,  and  the 
old  soldier  and  the  young  shook  hands  and 
parted. 

A  little  later  came  the  longed-for  order, 
“Advance!”  With  crashing  volleys  and 
ringing  cheers  the  men  of  California, 
Washington  and  Idaho  plunged  through 
the  muddy  stream  at  their  front,  and 
charged  home  upon  the  entrenchments  to 
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the  south  and  west  of  Santa  Ana,  and  then, 
wheeling-  to  their  left,  drove  the  insurgents 
pell-mell  to  the  banks  of  the  Pasig,  many 
of  the  enemy  drowning  in  their  frantic 
efforts  to  swim  to  safety  on  the  farther  shore. 

Meanwhile  the  extreme  right  of  the 
brigade,  in  hot  pursuit  of  the  insurgent 
reserve  and  rear-guard,  drove  on  eastward 
along  the  highway,  overwhelming  the 
enemy  every  time  he  strove  to  make  a 
stand,  and  at  last,  worn  and  breathless, 
halted  for  the  night.  On  the  back  of  a 
pasteboard  cartridge  case  their  brave  leader, 
Colonel  Smith,  of  the  First  California,  wrote 
to  his  commander  the  brief,  soldierly  report 
of  their  success,  and  sent  it  back  to  Santa 
Ana  by  a  galloping  orderly. 

“Wire  this  news  at  once  to  General 
Anderson,”  was  the  order,  as  the  brigade 
commander  turned  his  horse’s  head  up 
the  river  road,  and  spurred  away  for  the 
extreme  front.  The  wire  was  in  Santa  Ana 
already,  so  energetic  had  been  the  work  of 
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the  signal  corps,  but  when  the  operator 
touched  his  key  a  moment  later  the  line 
was  lifeless  —  dead. 

“Wire’s  cut!”  said  he,  briefly,  and  went 
leaping  down  the  stone  steps  in  search  of 
his  young  chief.  In  another  moment  the 
tall  young  officer  in  brown  khaki  was  spur¬ 
ring  his  pony  back  along  the  corpse-strewn 
road  to  Paco.  Through  a  lane  of  blazing 
nipa  huts  he  tore  his  way,  keenly  scanning 
the  newly  strung  wire. 

Dense  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  were 
pouring  from  the  roof  and  windows  of  the 
great  church  in  Paco  Square.  “And  yet,” 
said  the  soldiers,  huddling  in  the  shelter  of 
the  nearest  building,  “there’s  a  gang  of 
them  in  the  stone  tower  the  flames  can’t 
reach,  and  they  are  firing  at  every  man 
who  shows  a  head  along  the  street.” 

Peering  through  the  murky  veil,  the 
young  officer  could  dimly  see  other  crouch¬ 
ing  forms  of  blue-shirted  soldiers  firing 
upward  at  the  tower  window  wasted  shots 
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that  only  flattened  harmless  on  the  archway 
above  the  hidden  heads  of  the  daring  occu¬ 
pants,  who  poured  through  narrow  slits  a 
deadly  fire  on  the  roadway.  Over  at 
Battery  Knoll  Captain  Dyer  had  trained 
one  of  his  guns  to  bear  on  that  lofty  little 
fortress,  and  now  and  then  a  shell  burst 
with  crash  and  crackle  at  the  tower.  Still 
any  attempt  on  part  of  officer  or  man  to 
run  the  gauntlet  along  that  road  was  met 
with  the  instant  crack  of  a  Mauser  and  the 
zip  of  a  bullet.  It  was  a  lane  of  death  — 
but  duty  beckoned  on. 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  lieutenant,  don’t 
try  it !  ”  yelled  a  sergeant,  as  with  blazing 
eyes  and  set  lips  the  young  signalman 
suddenly  gave  spur  to  his  pony.  The 
words  fell  unheeded,  for  in  another  minute 
the  little  beast  was  urged  into  a  trot,  and 
the  brave  lieutenant,  with  his  eyes  on  those 
precious  wires,  rode  sturdily  on. 

Another  second  and  he  was  seen  from 
the  tower,  barely  two  hundred  yards  away, 
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and  then  down  came  the  hissing  bullets. 
Like  angry  wasps  they  buzzed  past  his  ears, 
and  the  brave  young  heart  beat  hard  and 
fast,  but  duty,  duty  always  led  him  on ; 
and  just  a  block  away,  under  sharp  fire 
every  inch  of  it,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a 
soldier  of  his  corps  crouching  in  the  shelter 
of  the  stone  wall  at  the  roadside,  and  point¬ 
ing  helplessly  to  where  the  severed  wire 
hung,  limp  and  useless,  from  a  tall  pole 
close  to  the  abutment  of  that  perilous  bridge. 

One  way  and  one  way  only  could  it  be 
repaired.  Some  one  must  climb  that  pole 
in  the  very  face  of  the  lurking  enemy  in 
the  tower. 

If  the  smoke  hung  low  it  might  spoil 
their  aim.  If  it  lifted,  and  it  was  lifting 
now,  he  could  not  hope  to  escape.  Yet 
that  wire  must  be  restored,  and  duty  bade 
him  make  the  thrilling,  hazardous  effort. 

Springing  from  saddle  and  crouching  at 
the  wall,  he  made  his  hurried  preparations. 
From  the  nervous  hand  of  his  subordinate 
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he  took  the  clamps  and  the  few  tools 
necessary,  stowed  them  in  the  pocket  of 
his  blouse,  and  then,  with  who  knows  what 
thought  of  home  and  mother,  with  who 
knows  what  murmured  prayer  upon  his 
lips,  with  the  eyes  of  admiring  and  applaud¬ 
ing  comrades  gazing  at  him  from  the  safe 
refuge  of  the  walls,  he  sprang  suddenly 
to  the  swaying  pole,  and,  lithe  and  agile, 
climbed  swiftly  to  the  top. 

Madly  now  the  Mausers  cracked  from 
the  belfry.  Fiercely  the  Springfields  barked 
their  answer  as  the  cheering  lads  in  blue 
sprang  out  into  the  open,  and  poured  rapid 
volleys  to  keep  down  the  enemy’s  fire. 
Clamping  the  pole  with  his  sinewy  legs 
and  using  both  hands  deftly,  quickly  he 
drew  together  and  firmly  fastened  the 
severed  ends. 

Then,  just  as  he  was  about  to  slide  to 
the  ground  and  out  of  harm’s  way,  zip! 
tore  a  bullet  through  the  other  wire,  and 
down,  dangling,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 
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Inspired  by  the  heroism  of  his  young 
chief,  the  soldier  below  leaped  for  the  wire, 
and  clambering  part  way  up,  passed  it  to 
the  officer,  who,  with  clinched  teeth  and 
firm-set  lips,  clung  to  his  post  at  the  top. 

Another  minute  of  desperate  peril,  and 
the  work  was  done. 

Cheered  to  the  echo  by  the  few  soldiers 
who  saw  the  gallant  deed,  the  brave  man 
slid  unharmed  to  the  shelter  of  the  wall; 
and  at  last  the  wire  hummed  with  life  again, 
and  bore  to  division  headquarters  and  to 
an  eager  nation  thousands  of  miles  across 
the  sea  the  brief,  stirring  story  of  sweeping 
victory  from  the  distant  front. 

And  that  was  the  exploit  that  led  not 
long  after  to  the  recommendation  that  the 
coveted  Medal  of  Honor  be  awarded  Lieut. 
Charles  E.  Kilbourne,  of  the  Volunteer 
Signal-Corps  on  duty  at  Manila. 

Gen.  Charles  King. 


Breaking  the  Jam. 


Piled  in  the  rocky  and  gradually  narrowing 
channel  of  the  river  lay  millions  of  feet  of 
timber,  wedged  and  welded  into  an  almost 
solid  mass  by  a  pressure  ol  flood  and  logs 
impossible  to  estimate. 

It  was  an  evil-looking  job,  but  the  men 
went  at  it  without  hesitation.  Carrying 
their  floating  levers,  they  sprang  lightly 
over  the  logs,  and  were  soon  on  the  front 
of  the  first  great  jam  of  the  season. 

On  the  shore  a  crowd  of  men,  women 
and  children  had  gathered  to  see  the  jam 
go  out.  To  one  unaccustomed  to  floating, 
it  seemed  certain  death  to  be  on  that  great 
jagged  mass  when  it  should  go  crashing 
through  the  rock-bound  channel  below. 

It  seemed  a  hopeless  task,  but  some¬ 
where  there  was  a  single  log  that,  like  a 
lock,  held  those  miles  of  timber.  If  that 
could  be  found  and  loosened,  the  work 
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would  be  done,  and  to  that  end  the  men 
labored  and  searched  persistently.  To  the 
same  end,  also,  splash  after  splash  was  sent 
down  from  the  large  floating  dam  just 
above,  carrying  acres  of  water  as  fast  as  it 
could  escape  through  the  huge  flood-gates. 

“They’re  going  to  give  us  a  double 
splash  this  time,”  said  Samuel  Layton,  as 
he  came  back  from  the  shore,  where  he  had 
been  talking  with  one  of  the  tenders  of  the 
dam.  “If  we  can’t  break  it  this  time,  we’ll — ” 
“Try  it  again,”  said  his  brother.  “We 
were  sent  here  to  break  this  jam,  and  we’re 
going  to  break  it  before  we  leave.  There 
isn’t  anything  for  us  to  do  but  just  to  stick 
here  until  we  get  it  started.” 

“We’d  better  be  off,”  said  one  of  the 
other  men.  “  It’s  going  to  be  a  bad  place 
down  there,  and  I’d  a  little  sooner  be  on 
shore.”  As  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  the 
boiling,  swirling  water  that  roared  and 
dashed  on  the  rocks  below  them. 

“  It  is  a  rough  place,”  William  Layton 
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replied;  “but  we’ve  been  in  rough  places 
before,  and  we’ve  always  come  out  safe.” 

Then  work  began  again,  and  scarcely  a 
word  was  spoken  as  all  hands  plied  their 
levers.  Here  and  there  a  log  was  loosened, 
but  there  was  small  hope  that  the  right 
one  had  been  moved,  when,  after  about  an 
hour,  word  was  received  that  the  splash 
was  coming.  The  men  were  on  the  very 
front  of  the  great  jam,  working  with  cautious 
energy,  but  ready  at  any  moment  to 
scramble  for  their  lives,  while  the  spectators 
looked  and  listened  and  feared. 

But  they  had  not  long  to  wait.  First, 
they  heard  the  booming  of  logs  picked  up 
by  the  splash,  and  hurled  against  the  rear 
of  the  jam.  Then,  slowly  forcing  its  way 
through  the  sullen  mass  of  pine,  they  saw 
the  water  held  by  two  immense  dams, 
coming  steadily  nearer.  The  logs  were 
lifted  by  its  giant  force,  and  writhing  and 
creaking,  mingled  their  sharp  discord  with 
the  deep,  continuous  roar  of  the  flood. 
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At  last  the  water  reached  the  head  of 
the  jam,  and  the  excitement  became  more 
intense  than  ever.  The  men  worked  with 
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all  their  might,  while  the  people  on  shore 
almost  held  their  breath.  Creaking  and 
rising  and  twisting,  the  logs  seemed  to  be 
moving  in  every  direction  but  the  right  one. 
When  the  flood  was  highest  the  great  jam 
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began  to  move  forward,  slowly  and  sullenly 
at  first,  then  swiftly  and  resistlessly. 

At  the  first  symptom  of  the  jam’s  breaking 
they  started  for  the  shore,  jumping  quickly 
from  log  to  log,  and  evading  the  dangers 
on  every  side.  Now  a  huge  trunk  leaped 
suddenly  out  of  the  mass  and  ended  over 
with  an  ugly  blow;  and  the  next  moment 
another  whs  hurled  swiftly  round  with  a 
vicious  side-sweep  by  some  unseen  leverage. 

Fighting  their  way  side  by  side  in  the 
most  hazardous  part  of  the  jam,  several  yards 
behind  their  companions,  were  William 
and  Samuel  Layton.  Skilfully  they  sprang 
over  the  hurrying  logs,  and  the  anxious 
crowd  breathed  easier  as  they  neared  the 
shore,  when  a  log  whirled  swiftly  round 
and  swept  Samuel  Layton  from  his  feet. 

A  cry  of  horror  broke  from  the  crowd  as 
the  brave  young  lumberman  fell  to  what 
all  thought  must  be  certain  death,  and 
many  turned  away  from  the  terrible  sight 
with  a  heart -sick  pang.  In  that  mad 
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torrent  of  rushing  water  and  crashing 
timber,  rescue  seemed  impossible. 

But  there  are  times  when  even  the 
impossible  must  be  attempted,  and  William 
Layton  was  not  a  man  to  be  found  wanting 
in  such  a  crisis. 

In  a  moment  he  was  by  his  brother’s  side, 
trying  to  drag  him  from  among  the  logs 
in  which  he  had  been  caught.  Excitement 
doubled  his  strength,  but  it  was  all  in  vain. 
One  leg'  was  held  as  in  a  vise,  and  no 
human  power  could  get  it  free. 

“It’s  no  use,  Will,”  said  Samuel.  “I’m 
fast  here  and  can’t  get  out.  You  can’t 
help  me,  and  it’s  no  use  our  both  going. 
Save  yourself,  if  you  can.  And  say  good-by 
to  mother  and  the  rest,  and  tell  the  boys  I 
wasn’t  afraid.” 

“  Don’t  give  up,  Sam,  don’t  give  up  ! 
We’ll  get  out  yet,  or  we’ll  stay  together,” 
was  the  reply. 

The  fall,  the  swift  attempt  at  rescue,  and 
the  conversation  had  taken  place  in  a  scanty 
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minute,  but  during  that  time  the  jam  had 
gone  many  yards  down  the  stream,  and 
was  now  in  the  rapids. 

On  either  side  were  banks  of  precipitous 
rocks,  and  it  was  many  rods  to  a  place 
where  it  would  be  practicable  to  leap 
ashore.  More  than  this,  it  was  impossible 
to  go  far  without  such  a  change  in  the 
timber  around  them  as  would  crush  Samuel. 

When  all  seemed  lost,  when  the  shadow 
of  death  was  almost  darkening  their  bright, 
heroic  young  faces,  the  cruel  timber  trap 
relaxed  a  little  its  hold  upon  the  imprisoned 
boy,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  pulled  up  on 
the  top  of  the  logs. 

What  a  glad  shout  rang  out  over  the 
water  and  above  the  roar  of  the  jam  when 
the  tearful,  excited  watchers  saw  both  men 
riding  the  logs  again !  They  were  still  in 
deadly  peril,  but,  thank  heaven,  their  case 
was  no  longer  hopeless. 

“In  a  moment  we  shall  be  against  the 
bank,”  said  William,  “and  our  only  chance 
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is  to  jump  on  that  ledge  of  rock,  and  cling 
to  the  bushes  till  the  boys  can  help  us  off. 
Can  you  do  it?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I’ll  try,  but  I  can’t  use 
my  leg  that  was  down  in  the  logs.” 

“I’ll  help  you,”  William  said,  “and  I 
guess  we  can  make  it.” 

They  did  make  it.  Just  as  the  logs 
reached  the  bank,  William  jumped,  half- 
dragging  his  brother,  who  sprang  as  well 
as  his  disabled  leg  would  permit  him,  and 
in  a  moment  both  were  on  the  narrow, 
slippery  ledge,  clutching  the  small  hemlock 
bushes,  while  the  logs  went  thundering  by, 
scattering  the  icy  spray  over  them  and 
almost  sweeping  them  away. 

But  they  were  not  long  left  in  this  pre¬ 
carious  position.  Their  comrades  hurriedly 
secured  ropes  which  were  let  down  the 
rocks,  and  first  Samuel,  and  then  William 
was  drawn  up  the  cliff.  When  both  were 
quite  safe,  how  the  men  and  women  and 
children  all  crowded  around  them  to  praise 
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the  courage  of  the  young  man  who  had  run 
so  fearful  a  risk  for  his  brother’s  sake! 

“  It  was  only  what  anybody  would  do,” 
he  said,  blushing  and  inclined  to  run  away 
from  the  compliments  lavished  upon  him. 
“  I  should  have  been  a  coward  if  I  had  done 
less.  And,”  he  continued,  “  Sam  is  hurt  and 
needs  help.  We  must  look  after  him.” 

.  It  was  true  that  Samuel’s  leg  was  badly 
bruised,  but  for  the  present  he  was  too 
happy  to  be  conscious  of  the  pain.  Indeed, 
the  people  could  hardly  have  looked  after 
him  better  than  by  filling  his  ears,  as  they 
were  now  doing,  with  the  praises  of  his 
brother,  the  hero  of  Kettle  Creek. 

H.  F.  Marsh. 


Defense  of  Norton  Light. 


Keeper  Ward  of  Norton  Light  was  sick. 
His  daughter  Mary,  now  a  little  over  seven¬ 
teen,  and  her  brother  Bobbie,  not  quite 
eleven,  were  taking  care  both  of  him  and  the 
light,  which  every  evening  guided  the  little 
steamer,  Polar  Star ,  into  the  harbor. 

When  the  Star  arrived  at  Norton  one 
evening,  her  colored  cook,  Mingo,  was 
dismissed  for  drunkenness  and  gross  in¬ 
subordination.  He  left,  vowing  dire  ven¬ 
geance.  The  next  evening,  when  Mary 
and  her  brother  were  at  tea  in  the  kitchen 
of  the  cottage  attached  to  the  lighthouse, 
the  outer  door  opened  and  Mingo’s  ugly 
face  looked  in. 

“  Don’t  either  of  you  two  move  nor  make 
a  noise,”  he  said,  “or  it’ll  be  the  worse  for 
you.”  Then  he  came  in,  latched  the  door 
behind  him  and  walked  up  to  the  table. 

Bobbie  opened  his  mouth  and  let  his 
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hands  fall  in  undisguised  fright.  The  color 
left  Mary’s  cheeks,  but  she  set  her  lips. 
“  How  dare  you  come  into  our  house  this 
way?”  she  demanded,  as  he  stopped  and 
laid  a  pistol  on  the  table. 

“  I  don’t  mean  any  harm  to  you,”  he 
answered.  “All  I  want  is  to  douse  the 
lighthouse  lantern  for  a  while.” 

“  But  you  sha’n’t  do  that,”  said  Mary. 
“The  Star  won’t  be  in  for  hours  yet. 
Without  the  light  she’d  go  on  the  rocks. 
I’d  rather  you’d  kill  me  than  that.” 

“  I’d  kill  you  quick  enough  rather  than  it 
shouldn’t  happen !  ”  shouted  Mingo,  with 
so  ferocious  a  gesture  that  Mary  cried  out 
and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

He  seized  her  by  the  shoulder  and  thrust 
her  savagely  down  again.  “Come  now, 
none  of  that!”  he  growled.  “You  sit  still 
right  where  you  are,  bub.  You,  miss,  you 
pass  me  a  tumbler  and  the  sugar,  and  hand 
me  some  hot  water  from  the  stove  behind 
you,  and  mind  you  do  only  what  I  say.” 
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Mary  obeyed.  Mingo  poured  out  half 
a  tumbler  of  bad  whisky,  put  sugar  into  it, 
and  filled  the  glass  with  hot  water.  “  Here’s 
to  the  setting  of  the  Polar  Star!"  he 
chuckled,  as  he  tossed  off  the  dose. 

The  drink  went  to  his  head ;  in  a  few 


minutes  he  was  stupidly  fumbling  the  dishes 
and  giving  his  orders  in  a  thick  voice. 
Mary  saw  her  chance,  and  formed  her  plans. 

He  demanded  a  cup  of  tea,  and  as  she 
gave  it  to  him  she  made  a  sign  to  Bobbie, 
who  was  watching  her  closely.  They  had 
learned  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  and 
practised  it  for  their  own  amusement. 
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Mingo  was  breathing  heavily;  he  sus¬ 
pected  nothing  so  long  as  they  sat  still. 
Mary  rested  an  elbow  on  the  table,  and 
said,  with  flying  fingers,  “You  must  go 
for  help,  Bobbie.” 

“  How  am  I  to  get  out?” 

“  I’ll  blow  out  the  lamp  when  he  asks 
me  to  get  him  something  else.  Jump  for 
the  door  before  he  can  catch  you.” 

“  But  he’ll  chase  me.” 

“But  it’s  very  dark  outside;  lie’s  half¬ 
drunk  and  you  can  easily  dodge  him.” 

“  Hadn’t  I  better  try  to  grab  his  revolver? 
I  could  easily  reach  it  and  shoot  him.” 

“  Not  for  your  life!  ”  said  Mary.  “  He’d 
be  sure  to  catch  and  kill  you.” 

“What  will  you  do  if  I  go?”  asked 
Bobbie,  looking  uneasily  at  his  sister. 

“When  he  chases  you  I’ll  lock  the  door 
and  try  to  keep  him  out  till  you  fetch  help.” 

To  nerve  Bobbie  for  the  undertaking, 
she  added,  “You  and  I  must  save  the  Star 
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Bobbie  nodded  his  willingness  to  go 
just  as  Mingo  ordered  another  cup  of  tea. 

Mary  rose,  and  pushed  back  her  chair  as 
if  to  get  it  for  him ;  she  leaned  over  with  the 
pretense  of  taking  the  cup  from  his  shaky 
hand,  and  then  blew  a  quick,  light  breath 
directly  across  the  top  of  the  lamp-chimney. 
There  was  instant  darkness. 

Mingo  uttered  a  fierce  oath  and  clutched 
at  the  girl.  But  she  sprang  back  as  the 
light  went  out,  and  before  he  could  steady 
himself,  there  came  a  rush  of  stormy  air, 
and  the  outer  door  flew  open  with  a  bang. 

Mary  stood  perfectly  still,  and  Mingo 
concluded  that  both  his  captives  were 
gone.  He  groped  his  way  to  the  door  and 
plunged  out  in  pursuit.  Then  Mary  crossed 
the  kitchen,  closed  the  door,  turned  the  key, 
and  shot  a  stout  bar  into  place  across  it. 

She  was  trying  to  form  some  plan  of 
defense,  when  the  door-latch  was  violently 
rattled,  and  a  furious  demand  made  for 
admission.  She  welcomed  the  sound  which 
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proved  that  Bobbie  was  no  longer  pursued, 
but  made  no  answer. 

Mingo  threw  himself  against  the  door 
with  such  force  that  the  whole  cottage 
shook,  and  Mary  expected  it  to  break  at 
every  shock,  and  stood  trembling  in  the 
dark  until  Mingo  saw  that  it  would  not 
yield,  and  gave  up  the  attempt  to  force  it. 
He  gave  the  door  a  vicious  parting  kick, 
and  a  few  seconds  afterward  she  heard  him 
at  the  front  window  of  the  kitchen. 

Now  she  must  do  something.  She  felt 
her  way  to  the  stove  and  secured  a  heavy 
poker,  while  Mingo  was  fumbling  with  the 
sash,  which  she  knew  was  fastened  and 
could  not  be  raised. 

On  her  way  back  she  picked  up  the 
carving-knife  from  the  table  and  carried  it 
in  her  left  hand.  She  would  have  liked  to 
light  a  lamp,  but  did  not  dare  for  fear  of 
her  besieger’s  revolver. 

Then  what  she  was  expecting  happened. 
There  was  a  crash  of  glass,  and  the  lower 
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sash  flew  into  the  kitchen.  She  stood 
aside  with  uplifted  poker,  which  she  brought 
down  with  all  her  might  as  soon  as  she 
detected  a  movement  of  attempted  entrance. 
The  blow  was  followed  by  a  howl  of  rage 
and  pain,  then  silence. 

Mary  waited  for  several  minutes,  and  was 
beginning  to  hope  that  she  had  triumphed 
when  startling  sounds  came  from  the  door. 
Mingo  had  got  hold  of  Bobbie’s  kindling- 
wood  ax  and  was  cutting  his  way  in  with 
vindictive  energy. 

Mary  knew  that  the  door  must  go  down 
in  a  minute  or  two,  and  that  she  would 
then  have  to  face  the  enraged  ruffian ;  but 
she  was  less  concerned  even  then  for  herself 
than  for  her  father  and  the  Polar  Star. 

She  retreated  to  the  living-room  and 
locked  the  door  behind  her.  Then  she 
locked  the  door  leading  to  the  tower,  put 
the  key  in  her  pocket,  and  took  her  stand 
on  the  narrow  landing  at  the  top  of  the 
flight  of  steps  by  which  the  door  was 
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reached.  She  meant  to  defend  the  passage 
to  the  bitter  end. 

The  outer  door  crashed  in  and  she  heard 
Mingo  in  the  kitchen.  She  caught  a  faint 
glimmer  through  a  crack.  The  next  minute 
he  burst  open  the  frail  inner  door  by  a 
single  kick,  and  stood  in  the  opening  with 
lamp  in  one  hand  and  ax  in  the  other. 

He  snarled  rather  than  spoke  as  he  set 
down  the  lamp  and  approached  the  steps. 
She  stood  her  ground  bravely,  and  he 
advanced  cautiously.  When  he  put  his 
foot  on  the  first  step,  she  raised  the  poker 
in  her  right  hand  and  threatened  him  with 
the  knife  in  her  left. 

He  grinned  derisively,  raised  his  ax, 
and  took  another  step.  As  he  did  so,  a 
sharp  report  rang  out  a  few  feet  behind. 

Mingo  dropped  with  a  shattered  leg, 
and  rolled,  groaning,  to  the  floor. 

“Don’t  you  stir!”  cried  Bobbie,  as  the 
wounded  man  attempted  to  rise.  “  Don’t 
you  stir,  or  I’ll  fire  again !” 
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Mingo  glanced  at  the  boy’s  threatening 
revolver  and  determined  face,  and  lay  as 
still  as  his  pain  would  allow. 

Bobbie  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  did  his  best  to  comfort  Mary, 
who  was  leaning  against  the  lower  door, 
trembling  violently. 

“Don’t  you  be  afraid,  Mary,”  he  said. 
“  I’ve  got  him  safe  enough,  and  I’ll  take 
good  care  he  doesn’t  get  at  you  again.” 

“Where  are  the  others?  Why  aren’t 
they  coming  in?”  gasped  Mary. 

“There  isn’t  anybody  here  but  me,” 
explained  Bobbie.  “  He  made  after  me 
too  quick,  and  I  had  to  dodge  into  the 
wood-house.  Then  he  cut  up  so,  I  thought 
I’d  better  stay  and  take  care  of  you.  I 
knew  he’d  get  at  you  long  before  I  could 
fetch  help.” 

“But  where  did  you  get  the  revolver?” 
asked  Mary. 

“  Oh,  that’s  his.  I  grabbed  it  when  you 
blew  out  the  light,  but  I  didn’t  like  to  fire 
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till  I  saw  him  go  at  you  with  the  ax.  Then 
I  slipped  in  and  blazed  away.” 

Mingo  gave  a  groan  of  mingled  pain  and 
rage,  but  did  not  dare  to  move. 

Mary  soon  recovered  her  courage,  and 
putting  on  her  wraps,  hurried  off  for  help. 

During  the  half-hour  she  was  gone 
Bobbie  kept  close  watch  over  his  captive, 
whom  he  would  hardly  allow  to  wink. 

Mingo  had  his  broken  leg  attended  to, 
and  was  safely  lodged  in  Norton  jail  before 
morning. 

Their  father’s  praise  was  all  the  reward 
that  either  Mary  or  Bobbie  desired ;  but  the 
government  presented  to  each  of  them, 
when  their  heroism  became  known,  a  hand¬ 
some  and  suitably  engraved  gold  watch,  in 
public  acknowledgment  of  their  bravery. 


W.  E.  Maclellan. 


The  Firemen’s  Hazard. 


The  “Two  Sisters”  were  huge,  grim, 
smoke-blackened  boxes  of  wheat  elevators. 
Their  walls  were  of  square  timbers  built  up 
like  a  child’s  block-house,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  corrugated  iron. 
They  stood  side  by  side,  their  cornices  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  and  so 
close  together  that  a  man  might  step  from 
the  roof  of  one  to  the  roof  of  the  other. 

One  of  the  grain  elevators  was  on  fire, 
and  though  the  engines  came  dashing  up 
from  all  directions,  yet  by  the  time  the 
marshal  arrived  the  flames  had  crept  half¬ 
way  up  the  blank  wall  of  the  building,  and 
the  iron  siding  was  crumpling  and  crisping 
like  scorched  paper. 

A  moment  later  there  was  a  crash  of 
timbers,  a  rush  of  scorching  air,  and  out 
of  a  huge  hole  gnawed  by  the  fire  there 
poured  a  yellow  stream  of  grain. 
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“Where’s  your  ladder?”  shouted  the 
marshal. 


Some  one  bawled  an  order,  and  truck 
twenty’s  horses  came  down  at  a  gallop. 


THE  ENGINE  CAME  DASHING  UP. 


“  Take  your  men  to  the  top  of  the  north 
elevator,”  said  the  marshal.  “We  must 
save  it  if  we  can.  The  south  one  is  gone.” 

Wendt,  truck  twenty’s  lieutenant,  looked 
up  at  the  nearest  window,  but  he  did  not 
question  his  orders.  Axman  Fuller  loos- 
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ened  the  truck,  and  the  Bangor  ladder 
crept  up  the  dull  red  wall  with  twenty’s 
whole  force  straining  at  the  windlass.  The 
moment  it  touched  the  window-ledge, 
Wendt  ran  up  like  a  spider  on  a  web. 

The  other  truckmen  followed  with  their 
lanterns  and  axes,  and  behind  them  toiled 
and  struggled  company  fourteen’ s  men  with 
a  lead  of  hose. 

Once  inside,  they  scurried  up  a  cramped 
stairway  to  the  belt  room  at  the  top,  which 
perched  like  a  pygmy  house  on  the  broad 
plain  of  the  elevator  roof. 

Not  a  score  of  feet  away  blazed  the  south 
elevator,  and  there  was  smoke  everywhere 
—  the  dense,  yellow,  pungent  smoke  of 
burning  grain.  Truck  twenty’s  men  choked 
with  it.  But  the  walls  of  the  belt  house 
protected  them  from  the  fiercest  of  the  heat. 

Wendt  drove  out  the  window,  sash  and 
all,  with  one  blow  of  his  ax.  Quirk, 
captain  of  fourteen,  thrust  the  point  of  the 
hose  through  it,  and  signaled  for  water. 
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Their  orders  were  to  keep  the  main  roof 
and  the  sides  of  the  north  building  wet  so 
that  they  would  resist  the  flames. 

But  the  water  never  reached  the  nozzle 
of  the  lead,  for  at  that  moment  the  whole 
roof  of  the  south  elevator,  a  hundred  feet 
square  or  more,  crashed  downward  with 
the  roar  of  a  ninety  -  pounder  gun.  Up 
from  the  crater  where  it  fell  flames  and 
cinders  leaped  mountain-high. 

The  fire  now  swept  unrestrained  against 
the  north  elevator,  licking  off  the  iron  casing 
and  cornices  as  if  they  had  been  mere 
tissue-paper.  A  moment  later  the  stairway 
and  the  ladder  were  blazing,  and  the  ten 
firemen  were  tightly  trapped  in  the  belt 
room.  Its  only  window  opened  toward  the 
flames ;  its  only  stairway  was  on  fire. 

As  the  men  groped  in  the  dense  smoke 
they  could  feel  the  hot  breath  of  the  furnace 
under  them.  In  five  minutes  or  less  they 
knew  that  the  roof  would  go  down,  carry¬ 
ing  everything  with  it- 
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“Axes!”  shouted  the  hoarse  voice  of 
twenty’s  lieutenant. 

Instantly  Christianson,  Scanlon,  Green- 
man  and  the  others  lined  up  beside  him. 

“  Cut  down  that  wall !  ” 

Scanlon  struck  a  terrible  blow  on  the 
springy  pine  boards  that  formed  the  north 
side  of  the  room.  Gies  followed.  Their 
axes  rebounded  as  if  they  were  striking  a 
stone  wall.  But  they  never  paused  for  an 
instant.  In  ten  seconds  the  wall  was  down. 
Outside  of  it  the  plates  of  sheet  iron  still 
held  firm. 

“Stand  aside!”  shouted  Wendt. 

His  ax  swung  high,  and  then  crashed 
against  the  iron.  The  handle  snapped 
short,  but  the  head  was  driven  through, 
and  Wendt’s  big  boot  finished  the  work. 
Ten  half  -  suffocated  men  crawled  out  on 
the  main  roof  of  the  elevator. 

Far  below,  blurring  together  into  one 
vision  of  white,  a  thousand  anxious,  up¬ 
turned  faces  gazed  at  them.  The  shouts 
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of  the  marshal  came  up  to  them  faintly 
above  the  din  : 

“  Come  down  !  come  down  !  ” 

But  going  down  was  not  such  an  easy 
matter.  At  their  feet  the  edge  of  the  slate 
roof,  built  something  like  a  mansard, 
pitched  on  a  steep  angle  a  dozen  feet 
downward  to  a  narrow  ledge  supporting  the 
rain-gutter.  Six  yards  from  the  bottom, 
the  top  of  a  four-inch  stand-pipe  crooked 
over  the  edge  of  the  roof. 

Down  below  the  marshal  was  calling 
their  attention  in  pantomime  to  this  pipe. 
It  was  their  only  salvation.  They  knew 
that  well  enough. 

“  Can  you  do  it?  ”  asked  Wendt,  without 
a  quaver  in  his  voice. 

“  I  think  I  can,”  was  Quirk’s  answer. 
“  It’s  better  than  burning.” 

Quirk’s  lips  set  tight.  A  fireman  is 
trained  to  take  chances,  but  not  such 
chances  as  these.  He  must  slide  down 
the  steep  slate  mansard,  now  slippery  with 
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water  and  covered  with  cinders,  and  he 
must  stop,  if  he  could,  at  the  gutter  ledge, 
which  was  only  a  few  inches  wide.  If  he 
did  not  stop  —  the  littered  planks  of  the 
court  were  a  hundred  feet  below. 

A  fireman  may  not  think  of  his  wife  or 
of  his  babies  at  such  a  time.  He  must 
act  without  a  tremor  and  take  his  chances. 

Quirk  slid.  His  rubber  boots  struck 
the  ledge,  his  body  bounded  up,  for  a 
moment  he  stood  balanced  like  a  tight¬ 
rope  walker  on  the  gutter  ledge,  and  then 
he  fell  back  on  the  slate  mansard,  safe. 
Below,  a  thousand  men  with  clenched 
hands  and  bitten  lips  groaned  their  relief. 

Gies  came  next.  Quirk,  who  had  steadied 
himself,  caught  him.  Then  Gies  caught 
Christianson,  and  Christianson  caught 
Fuller.  Green  man  came  next.  He  was 
blue  about  the  lips,  and  told  Scanlon  that 
it  was  a  terrible  risk  to  take. 

“Steady,  now!  ”  shouted  Wendt,  hoarsely. 
“  Don’t  look  down !  ” 
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Greenman  slid.  He  looked  at  the  same 
moment.  His  rubber  boot  struck  the 
ledge,  caught  —  then  slipped. 


“I’m  lost!”  he  shouted,  as  his  body 
swayed  dizzily  over  the  brink. 

“  No,  you  aren’t !  ”  growled  Fuller,  grimly. 
He  had  caught  Greenman  by  the  collar. 
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A  moment  both  men  tottered  on  the 
ledge,  one  below  and  one  above.  A  merci¬ 
ful  burst  of  smoke  shot  up  and  wiped  out 
the  horrid  sight  from  the  crowd.  When 
it  passed,  Greenman  was  lying  on  the  ledge, 
with  Fuller’s  hand  yet  twisted  in  his  collar. 

The  other  men  followed  without  accident, 
Wendt  last.  Then  began  the  perilous 
journey  along  the  eighteen  feet  of  ledge  to 
the  stand-pipe.  Quirk  led,  sliding  along 
the  slippery  slate  mansard,  never  lifting 
one  foot  from  the  narrow  gutter  until  the 
other  was  firm. 

From  below,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ten  men 
were  walking  on  air.  So  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  roof  did  they  tread  that  the  crowd 
saw  the  bottom  of  each  foot  as  it  was  lifted. 

At  last  Ouirk  clasped  the  stand-pipe  and 
slid  swiftly  downward.  Then  came  Gies 
and  Fuller  in  order. 

“Hurry,  there!”  shrieked  a  voice  above 
the  roar  of  the  fire.  “The  roof  is  going!” 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  crash  and  a 
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bright  burst  of  flame  behind  them.  Green- 
man,  still  terrified,  reeled  wildly. 

“Steady,  there!”  roared  Wendt.  “It’s 
only  the  belt  house —  not  the  roof.” 

Greenman,  Scanlon,  Christianson  went 
one  after  the  other,  spinning  down  the 
iron  stand-pipe  like  boys  on  a  peeled  pole, 
until  only  Wendt  was  left. 

“Hurry!  hurry!”  came  again  the  mar¬ 
shal’s  voice.  A  great  stream  of  water 
drenched  a  flame  that  had  sprung  out  just 
below  the  gutter  where  Wendt  stood.  The 
crowd  was  silent,  with  every  muscle  tense. 

Wendt  grasped  the  stand-pipe,  now 
almost  burning  hot,  and  slid.  An  instant 
later  he  was  swallowed  up  in  smoke  and 
flame.  There  was  the  growl  of  yielding 
timbers,  then  a  sullen  roar,  and  a  volcano 
of  fire  poured  upward  out  of  the  elevator’s 
pit.  The  roof  had  fallen. 

Two  firemen  ran  forward  with  their 
helmets  to  the  heat  and  dragged  Wendt 
away.  His  hair  and  his  eyebrows  were 
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singed.  His  hands  were  raw  with  burns. 
“  I  guess  I  fell  most  of  the  way,”  he  said, 
laughing  weakly. 

There  the  incident  ended.  It  had  lasted 
just  twenty  minutes.  The  “Two  Sisters” 
were  destroyed,  and  more  than  a  million 
bushels  of  wheat  were  left  soaking  in  the 
river  or  smoldering  in  the  ruins  —  but  no 
lives  were  lost. 

The  scarred  marshal  was  asked  after  the 
fire  if  such  coolness  and  daring  should  not 
be  rewarded. 

“  Rewarded!  ”  he  said,  gruffly.  “  Didn’t 
they  escape?  It  is  a  part  of  the  business.” 

Ray  Stannard  Baker. 


Caught  in  the  Aqueduct. 


When  Caldwell  Ransom  began  work  as 
assistant  engineer  of  the  city  water-works, 
he  found  himself  at  once  opposed  to  a  score 
or  so  of  rude  men  who  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  his  knowledge,  who  looked  with  con¬ 
temptuous  dislike  upon  the  slender  young 
man  of  twenty-three  years,  and  were  more 
than  ready  to  render  success  impossible. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
assistant  engineer  was  the  inspection  of 
the  tunnel  twice  a  year  to  ascertain  the 
condition  of  the  masonry,  and  repair  any 
damage  which  might  have  been  caused  by 
the  immense  friction  of  the  water  rushing 
through  it  night  and  day  for  months. 

It  was  a  lonof,  disagreeable,  much-dreaded 
task;  and  when  the  men,  some  carrying 
lights,  others  tools  and  materials  for  the 
work,  went  down  one  by  one  through  the 
narrow  manhole  into  the  black,  dripping 
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tunnel,  they  were  all  serious  and  not  a  few 
reluctant  to  leave  the  daylight. 

Ransom  walked  ahead,  sharply  scanning 
every  inch  of  surface  as  he  went,  until 
some  defect  was  found,  and  then,  instruct¬ 
ing  the  men  what  to  do,  he  stood  watching 
the  work. 

Time  went  by  thus  monotonously  till  it 
seemed  that  a  whole  day  must  have  passed 
since  they  had  taken  leave  of  the  sky. 

An  unusually  bad  place  delayed  them  for 
some  time.  All  the  men  were  occupied 
upon  it,  grouped  together  against  the  wall, 
and  working  quickly  in  order  to  finish  as 
soon  as  might  be. 

But  Ransom  seemed  strangely  negligent 
of  his  superintendence.  He  stood  apart, 
gazing  at  a  little  stream  which  ran  down 
the  tunnel,  made  up  of  the  drainage  from 
its  emptying  crevices.  Several  times  he 
sounded  it,  and  measured  its  width  with 
the  long  stick  he  carried. 

“  Hurry,  men  !  ”  said  he,  at  last.  “  We’ve 
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some  distance  to  go  yet,  and  there  may  be 
more  work  ahead.” 

Some  minutes  passed.  He  sounded  and 
measured  again.  Then  he  drew  out  his 
watch  and  looked  at  it. 

“Quick!  Leave  off  your  work.  We 
must  be  moving !  ” 

Something  in  his  voice  made  the  men 
instantly  abandon  the  work  and  wheel 
about.  One  of  them  uttered  a  loud  excla¬ 
mation,  and  threw  down  his  hammer. 

“  Pick  that  up  again,  and  keep  still !  ” 
said  Ransom,  quietly. 

“  But  the  water’s  rising!  We’ll  all — ” 

“  Keep  still,  Mackey !  Pick  up  that 
hammer!  ” 

Mackey  scowled  at  the  engineer,  who 
looked  him  steadily  in  the  face;  then  he 
stooped  and  took  up  the  tool. 

The  other  men  were  beginning  to  sidle 
off  toward  the  nearest  manhole,  but  Ransom 
placed  himself  before  them. 

“  Listen,  men  !  ”  said  he.  “There’s  been 
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a  mistake  at  the  dam.  Matthews  thought 
I  ordered  the  water  on  at  eleven  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  eleven  at  night.  He’s 
a  little  deaf,  and  he’s  letting  it  on  now.  In 
a  few  minutes  it  will  be  up  to  our  waists, 
in  a  few  minutes  more  up  to  our  necks. 
But  we  have  time  to  reach  No.  13  manhole 
before  the  stream  gets  too  strong,  if  you 
do  as  I  tell  you.  But  if  you  don’t  every 
one  of  us  will  be  drowned.” 

“  Oh,  we’ll  be  drowned  anyway !  ”  moaned 
two  or  three.  “We’ll  never  walk  the  top 
of  the  ground  again !  ” 

“Every  man  for  himself!”  shouted 
Mackey,  who  was  shouldering  his  way 
through  the  crowd  to  make  his  escape. 

“  Hoxie !  ”  called  the  engineer,  in  a  sharp 
tone  that  the  men  had  never  heard.  “  Keep 
that  man  back !  ” 

The  giant,  obeying  instantly,  put  two 
immense  hands  on  Mackey’s  shoulders, 
crushed  him  down  on  his  knees  and  held 
him  there. 
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“Steady,  now!”  continued  Ransom, 
calmly.  “There  are  twenty-one  of  you. 
Hoxie,  come  forward  with  me.  The  rest 
form  two  ranks  across  the  tunnel  and  lock 
arms,  to  support  each  other.” 

The  party  did  as  they  were  commanded 
without  delay  or  demur.  Like  all  men  in 
desperate  situations,  they  yielded  to  the 
only  one  among  them  who  had  the  brain 
to  conceive  a  plan  of  escape,  and  the 
strength  of  will  to  carry  it  out.  From  that 
moment  the  question  of  mutiny  was  settled. 

“  Forward  !  ”  said  Ransom.  “  Keep  step 
and  a  straight  line.  I’ll  set  the  pace. 
Don’t  crowd.” 

The  water  now  reached  their  knees  and 
its  force  began  to  be  strongly  felt. 

The  two  ranks  tramped  along  at  a  rapid 
walk,  following  their  young  leader,  who 
looked  like  a  child  beside  Hoxie’s  towering 
shape;  and  yet  he  was  the  superior  of 
every  man  there  in  the  intelligent  courage 
which  could  alone  save  their  lives. 
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“  Hoxie,”  said  Ransom,  in  a  low  tone, 
‘‘you  and  1  must  see  this  thing  through. 
The  pinch  will  come  when  we  get  to  the 
hole,  for  only  one  can  go  up  at  a  time,  and 
the  last  men  will  have  a  hard  pull  of  it.” 

“Yes,  sir,”  answered  Hoxie. 

“They  will  have  to  help  the  others,  and 
they  may  be  drowned  in  doing  it.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  I’m  one,  of  course.  Will  you  be  the 
other?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Ransom  shook  his  hand  confidently  with¬ 
out  saying  more. 

The  stream  kept  rising,  and  hissed  over 
the  smooth  floor  with  continually  increasing 
power.  The  men  marched  on,  leaning 
backward  against  the  current  which  swirled 
around  their  hips.  Occasionally  one  of  the 
lightest  staggered ;  but  his  neighbors  were 
able  to  pull  him  up  again. 

They  had  gone  on  in  this  way  for  some 
time,  when  a  cloudy,  gray  light  came  into 
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view  far  ahead,  streaming  through  the  open 
manhole  they  were  aiming  for,  and  hope 
came  to  the  struggling  procession. 

In  silence  they  splashed  toward  the  light. 
They  were  submerged  to  their  waists  now, 
and  the  ranks,  no  longer  straight,  were 
hardly  maintained.  Occasionally  a  man 
fell  and  was  dragged  to  his  feet. 

“Halt!”  shouted  Ransom. 

They  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  iron 
ladder  with  their  arms  still  locked. 

“  Nobly  done,  men,”  said  Ransom.  “  Do 
as  I  tell  you,  and  we’ll  all  be  saved.  But 
if  you  lose  your  wits,  not  a  quarter  of  us 
will  get  up  that  ladder.” 

By  his  directions  the  first  rank  formed 
across  the  tunnel,  while  the  second  rank, 
in  single  file,  pressing  closely  together, 
began  ascending  the  ladder  one  by  one. 
After  four  or  five  had  gone  the  others 
could  not  keep  their  feet,  and  were  swept 
down  against  the  first  rank,  which  held 
them  by  its  united  weight. 
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“  Go  in  there,  Hoxie,  and  help  them  up,” 
said  Ransom. 

Hoxie,  clinging  to  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
with  the  bend  of  his  arm,  seized  man  after 
man  by  the  collar,  hauling  and  lifting  them, 
half  under  water,  half  out,  until  they  could 
reach  the  rounds  themselves. 

Finally,  only  the  one  rank  remained, 
fighting  with  the  breast-high  current  to 
reach  the  position  to  which  Ransom  directed 
them  above  the  ladder,  in  a  line  up  and 
down  the  aqueduct  instead  of  across  it, 
beginning  at  the  upper  end  with  Hoxie, 
the  engineer  next,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
ladder,  which  the  last  man  of  the  eleven 
could  touch. 

“Let  go,  Dolan!”  sounded  Ransom’s 
voice,  not  so  strong  or  ringing  as  before. 

The  last  man  slipped  his  arm  from  the 
one  above  him,  clutched  the  ladder,  and 
fighting  desperately  with  the  torrent  which 
bore  him  down,  succeeded  in  pulling  himself 
out  and  began  climbing.  The  others  moved 
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down  a  pace,  so  much  the  weaker  for  scores 
of  pounds  of  resistance  were  gone. 

“  Connor !  ” 

Another  man  safe  —  another  hundred 
odd  pounds  lost  to  the  help  of  the  others. 
So  it  went  on  till  but  three  men,  grasping 
one  another  in  a  little  group,  could  just 
keep  their  feet. 

“  Let  go,  Jim !  ” 

“  But  it’s  the  death  of  you  and  the  boss, 
Hoxie,  if  I  do !  ”  protested  Mackey,  some¬ 
how  changed  from  coward  to  hero  by  the 
hard  struggle.  “  It’s  murdering  you  both !  ” 

“It  ain’t  murdering  me!”  said  Hoxie, 
gruffly.  “  I  can  make  out.  But  I  can’t 
save  the  boss  alone,  and  if  he  don’t  get 
out  I  don’t.  He’s  too  light  to  help  himself, 
and  he’s  nearly  gone,  besides.”  In  fact, 
Ransom  was  almost  completely  exhausted. 

“There  are  two  of  us  for  the  job,” 
answered  Mackey,  simply. 

Taking  Ransom  between  them,  and 
exerting  every  muscle  in  their  weakened 
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bodies,  the  two  worked  their  way  toward 
the  ladder,  luckily  gained  it  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  flood  carried  them  off 
their  feet,  and  after  a  confused,  blind 
scramble,  somehow  succeeded  in  thrusting 
the  young  engineer  into  the  hands  of  the 
men  waiting  at  the  top. 

Then  Hoxie,  dragging  Mackey  after  him 
by  main  force,  labored  through  the  aper¬ 
ture,  and  all  were  saved. 

“Hurrah  for  the  boss!”  roared  the 
twenty-one,  waving  their  dripping  caps. 

“Yes,  hurrah  for  the  boss!”  repeated 
Hoxie,  looking  tenderly  at  the  slender 
young  fellow,  lying  white  and  panting 
against  Connor’s  broad  chest.  “  He’s  the 
best  man  of  us  all,  and  his  brains  and  pluck 
are  worth  our  muscle  forty  times  over. 
Now  let  me  hear  somebody  say  different !  ” 
But  no  one  did  “say  different,”  for  no 
one  thought  so.  There  would  never  be 
any  doubt  about  that  again. 

Manley  H.  Pike. 
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